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JULY. 


The sultry noontide of July 

Now bids us seek the forest’s shade ; 
Or for the crystal streamlet sigh, 

That flows in some sequestered glade. 


UMMER! glowing summer! This 

is the month of heat and sunshine, 
of clear, fervid skies, dusty roads, 
and shrinking streams ; when doors 
and windows are thrown open, a 
cool gale is the most welcome of all 
visiters, and every drop of rain “is 
worth its weight in gold.” Such is 
July commonly —yet it is sometimes 
onthe contrary avery showery month, 
putting the haymaker to the extremi- 
ty of his patience, and the farmer up- 
on anxious thoughts for his ripening 
corn; generally speaking, however, 
it is the heart of our summer. The 
landscape presents an air of warmth, 
dryness, and maturity ; the eye roams 
over brown pastures, corn fields “al- 
ready white to harvest,” dark lines of 
intersecting hedge-rows, and darker 
trees, lifting their heavy heads above 
them. The foliage at this period is 
rich, full, and vigorous; there is a 
fine haze cast over distant woods and 
bosky slopes, and every lofiy and 
Majestic tree is filled with a soft 
shadowy twilight, which adds infi- 
bitely to its beauty—a circumstance 
that has never been sufficiently no- 
ticed by either poet or painter, Wil- 
lows are now beautiful objects in the 
landscape ; they are like rich masses 
of arborescent silver, especially if 
stirred by the breeze, their light and 
fluent forins contrasting finely with 
the still and sombre aspect of the 
other trees, 
Sl ATRENFUM, vor. 9, 2d series. 


Now is the general season of hay 
making. Bands of mowers, in their 
light trousers and broad straw hats, 
are astir long before the fiery eye of 
the sun glances above the horizon, 
that they may toil in the freshness of 
the morning, and stretch themselves 
at noon in luxurious ease by trickling 
waters, and beneath the shade of 
trees. Till then, with regular strokes 
and a sweeping sound, the sweet and 
flowery grass falls before them, re- 
vealing at almost every step, nests 
of young birds, mice in their cozy 
domes, and the mossy cells of the 
humble bee streaming with liquid 
honey ; anon, troops of haymakers 
are abroad, tossing the green swaths 
wide to the sun, Itis one of Nature’s 
festivities, endeared by a thousand 
pleasant memories and habits of the 
olden days, aud not a soul can resist 
it, 

There is a sound of tinkling teams 
and of wagons rolling along lanes and 
fields the whole country over, aye, 
even at midnight, till at length the 
fragrant nicks rise in the farmyard, 
and the pale smooth-shaven fields are 
left in solitary beauty, 

They who know little about it 
may deein the strong penchant of our 
poets, and of ourselves, for rural 
pleasures, mere romauce and poetic 
illusion ; but if poetic beauty alone 
were concerned, we must still admire 
harvest-time in the country. The 
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whole land is then an Arcadia, full 
of simple, healthful, and rejoicing 
Spirits, 

The shadows of the trees are par- 
ticularly grateful, heavy, and still. 
The oaks, which are freshest be- 
cause latest in leaf, form noble clum- 
py canopies ; looking, as you lie un- 
der them, of a strong and emulous 
green against the blue sky. The 
traveller delights to cut across the 
country through the fields and the 
leafy lanes, where, nevertheless, the 
flints sparkle with heat. The cattle 
get into the shade or stand in the 
water. The active and air-cutting- 
swallows, now beginning to assemble 
for migration, seek their prey about 
the shady places ; where the insects, 
though of differently compounded 
natures, “fleshless and bloodless,” 
seem to get for coolness, as they do 
at other times for warmth. The 
sound of insects is also the ouly audi- 
ble thing now, increasing rather than 
lessening the sense of quiet by its 
gentle contrast. The bee now and 
then sweeps across the ear with his 
gravest tone, The gnats 
“Their murmuring small trumpets sounden 

wide :” 
and here and there the little musi- 
cian of the grass touches forth his 
tricksy note. 
The poetry of earth is never dead; 
When all the birds are faint with the hot sun, 
And hide in cooling trees, a voice will run 
From hedge to hedge about the new-mown 

mead : 

That is the grasshopper’s. 

But whoever would taste all the 
sweetnees of July, let him go, in 
pleasant company, if possible, into 
heaths and woods ; it is there, inher 
uncultured haunts, that summer now 
holds her court. There creep the 
various species of heaih-berries, 
cranberries, bilberries, &c., furnish- 
ing the poor with a source of profit, 
and the rich of luxury, What a 
pleasure it is to throw ourselves 
down beneath the verdant screen of 
the beautiful fern, or the shade of a 
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venerable oak, in such a scene, and 
listen to the summer sounds of bees, 
grasshoppers, and ten thousand other 
insects, mingled with the more re- 
mote and solitary cries of the pe-wit 
and the curlew! Then, to think of 
the coach-horse, urged on his sultry 
stage, or the plough-boy and his 
team, plunging in the depths of a 
burning fallow, or of our ancestors, 
in times of national famine, plackiug 
up the wild fern-roots for bread, and 
what an enhancement of our own 
luxurious ease !* 

But woods, the depths of woods, 
are the most delicious retreats dur- 
ing the fiery noons of July. 

The strong rains, which sometimes 
come down in summer-time, are a 
noble interruption to the drought and 
indolence of hot weather, They 
seem as if they had been collecting a 
supply of moisture equal to the want 
of it, and come drenching the earth 
with a mighty draught of freshness, 
The rushing and tree-bowing winds 
that precede them, the dignity with 
which they rise in the west, the 
gathering darkness of their approach, 
the silence before their descent, the 
washing amplitude of their outpour- 
ing, the suddenness with which they 
appear to leave off, taking up, as it 
were, their watery feet to sail on- 
ward, and then the sunny smile again 
of nature, accompanied by the 
“sparkling noise” of the birds, and 
those. dripping diamonds the raiv- 
drops;—there is a grandeur anda 
beauty in all this, which lend a glo- 
rious effect to each other ; for though 
the sunshine appears more beautiful 
than grand, there is a power, not 
even to be looked upon, inthe orb 
from which it flows; and though the 
storm is more grand than beautiful, 
there is always beauty where there 
is so much: beneficence. 

It is now the weather for bathing, 
a refreshment too little taken in this 
country, either summer or winter. 
We say in winter, because with very 
little care in placing it near a cistern, 

cnininnnnnt 





*It isa fact not known to every juvenile lover of nature, that a transverse section of a 
feru-root presents a miniature picture of an oak tree which no painter could rival. 
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and having a leathern pipe for it, a 
bath may be easily filled once or 
twice a week with warm water; and 
itis a vulgar error that the warm 
bath relaxes. An excess, either 
warm or cold, will relax, and so will 
any other excess; but the sole effect 
of the warm bath moderately taken is, 
that it throws off the bad humours of 
the body by opening and clearing 
the pores. As to summer bathing, a 
father may soon teach his children 
to swim, and thus perhaps may be 
the means of saving their lives some 
day or other, as well as health. 
Ladies also, though they cannot bathe 
in the open air, as they do in some 
of the West Indian islands and other 
countries, by means of natural basins 
among the rocks, might oftener make 
asubstitute fur it at home in tepid 
baths. ‘The most beautiful aspects 
under which Venus has been painted 
or sculptured have been connected 
with bathing; and indeed there is 
perhaps no one thing that so equally 
contributes to the three graces of 
health, beauty, and good temper ; to 
health, in putting the body iuto its 
best state ; to beauty, in clearing and 
tinting the skin ; and to good temper, 
in rescuiig the spirits from the irri- 
tability occasioned by those formi- 
dable personages, “the nerves,” which 
nothing else allays in so quick and 
entire a manner, 

Insects now take the place of the 
feathered tribe, and, being for the 
most part hatched in the spring, they 
are now in full vigour, It is a very 
amusing sight in some of our rural 
rambles, in a bright evening after a 
summer shower, to see the air filled 
throughout all its space with sportive 
organized creatures, the leaf, the 
branch, the bark of the tree, every 
mossy bank, the bare earth, the pool, 
the ditch, all teeming with animal 
life, and the mind that is ever framed 
fur contemplation, must awaken now 
in viewing such a profusion and varie- 
ty of existence, One of those poor 
liule beings, the fragile gnat, becomes 


our object of attention, whether we 
regard its form or peculiar desigua- 
tion ia the insect world; we must 
admire the first, and invocenily, per- 
haps, conjecture the latter, We 
know that Infinite Wisdom, which 
formed, declared it “to be very 
good ;” that it has its destination 
and settled course of activn, admit- 
ting of no deviation or substitution : 
beyond this, perhaps, we can rarely 
proceed, or, if we sometimes advance 
a few steps more, we are then lost in 
the mystery with which the incom- 
prehensible Architect has thought 
proper to surround it. So little is 
human nature permitted to see, (nor 
perhaps is it capable of comprehend- 
ing much more than permitted,) that 
it is blind beyond thought as to se- 
condary causes; and admiration, that 
pure fountain of intellectual pleasure, 
is almost the only power permitted 
tous, We see a wonderfully fabricat- 
ed creature, decorated with a vest of 
glorious art and splendour, occupy- 
ing almost its whole life. in seeking 
fur the most fitting station for its own 
necessities, exerting wiles and strata- 
gems, and constructing a peculiar 
material to preserve its offspring 
against natural or occasional injury, 
with a fore-thought equivalent to rea- 
son—in a moment, perhaps, with all 
its splendour and instinct, it becomes 
the prey of some wandering bird ! 
and human wisdom and conjecture 
are humbled to the dust, We can 
* see but in part,” and the wisest of 
us is only, perhaps, something less 
ignorant than another, This sense 
of a perfection so infinitely above us, 
is the natural intimation of a Su- 
preme Being; and as science im- 
proves, and inquiry is augmented, 
our imperfections and ignorance will 
become more manifest, and all our 
aspirations afler knowledge only in- 
crease in us the conviction of know- 
ing nothing, Every deep investiga- 
tor of nature can hardly be possessed 
of any other than a humble mind. 
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THE BRIDAL-DAY. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 


On a Monument, in a Venetian Church, is an Epitaph, recording that the remains bencath 
are those of a noble Lady, who expired suddenly while standing as a Bride at the 


Altar. ' 


We bear her Home! we bear her Home! 

Over the murmuring salt-sea’s foam ; 

One who has fled from the War of Life, 

From sorrow-pains and the fever-strife.—Barry CORNWALL. 


Brive! upon thy marriage-day, 
When thy gems in rich array 

Made the glistening mirror seem 

As a star-reflecting stream ; 

When the clustering pearls lay fair 
Midst thy braids of sunny hair ; 

And the white veil o’er thee streaming, 
Like a silvery halo gleaming, 
Mellow’d all that pomp and light 

Into something meekly bright ; 

Did the fluttering of thy breath, 
Speak of joy or woe beneath ? 

And the va that went and came 

O’er thy cheek, like wavering flame, 
Flow'd that crimson from th’ unrest, 
Or the gladness of thy breast ? 
—Who shall tell us >—from thy bower 
Brightly didst thou pass that hour; 
With the many-glancing oar, 


And the cheer along the shore, 
And the wealth of summer-fiowers 
On y fair head cast in showers, 


And the breath of song and flute, 

And the clarion’s glad salute, 

Swiftly o’er the Adrian tide 

Wert thou borne in pomp, young Bride! 
Mirth and music, sun and sky, 
Welcomed thee triumphantly ! 

—Yet perchance a chastening thought 
In some deeper spirit wrought, 
Whispering, as untold it blent 

With the sounds of merriment, 

—‘ From the Home of Childhood’s glee, 
From the Days of Laughter free, 

From the Love of many Years, 

Thou art gone to cares and fears, 

To another path and guide, 

To a bosom yet untried ! 

Bright one! oh! there well may be 
Trembling midst our joy for thee !” 


Bride! when through the stately fane, 
Circled with thy nuptial train, 
Midst the banners hung on high 
By thy warlike ancestry, 
Midst thy mighty fathers dead, 
In soft beauty thou wert led ; 
When before the shrine thy form 


Quiver'd to some bosom-storm ; 
When, like harp-strings with a sigh, 
Breaking in mid-harmony, 
On thy lip the murmurs ce 

Died with Love's unfinished vow, 

When, like scatter'd rose-leaves, fled 
From thy cheek each tint of red ; 

And the light forsook thine eye, 

And thy head sank heavily ; 

Was that drooping but th’ excess 

Of thy spirit’s blessedness ? 

Or did some deep feeling’s might, 
Folded in thy heart from.sight, 

With a sudden tempest shower 
Earthward bear thy life's young flower? 
—Who shall tell us ?—on thy tongue 
Silence, and for ever, hung ! 

Never to thy lip and cheek 

Rush’'d again the crimson streak, 

Never to thine eye return'd 

That which there had beam’d and burn’d, 
With the secret none might know, 

With thy rapture or thy woe, 

With thy marriage-robe and wreath, 
Thou wert fled—young Bride of Death! 
One, one lightning-moment there, 
Struck down Triumph to Despair, 
Beauty, Splendour, Hope and Trust, 
Into Darkness, Terror—Dust ! 


There were sounds of weeping o'er thee, 
Bride! as forth thy kindred bore thee, 
Shrouded in thy gleaming veil, 

Deaf to that wild funeral wail. 

—Yet perchance a chestening thought 
In some deeper spirit wrought, 
Whispering, while the stern sad knell 
On the air’s bright stillness fell, 

— From the power of chill and change, 
Souls to sever and estrange ; 

From Love's Wane—a death in life, 

But to watch a mortal strife ; 

From the secret fevers, known 

To the burden‘d heart alone ; 

Thou art fled—afar—away, 

Where those blights no more have sway! 
Bright one! oh! there well may be 
Comfort midst our tears for thee !” 





THE POET'S WISH. 


Tuer tell us of an Indian shore, 
Where gold is wash'd by every wave ; 
Where neither winds nor there. 8 roar, 
To mar the peace which plenty gave. 
But breathes there in that land of gold 
One spirit of the rarer mould ? 


They tell us of an Indian Vale, 
Where Summer breathes on every tree ; 
Where odours float on every gale, 
And grass is green continually. 
But we have here our Summer too, 
More welcome still, because more new. 





Sketches of Contemporary Authors.—No. IIT. 


They tell us ofan Indian sun, 
Which overpowers the shrinking sense, 
And bursting through the “ vapour dun,” 
Dispels the winter's influence. 
Icare not for that Indian sun, 
It scorches those it beams upon. 


Oh ! give to me one little spot, 

It beams before my fancy now ; 
Where all forgetting—all forgot, 

I'd smooth the wrinkles from my brow, 
I'd smile at Nature’s fiercest mood— 
With one to cheer my solitude. 





SKETCHES OF CONTEMPORARY AUTHORS. 


No. II] —Maria Eperworrn. 


Wwe should incur the contempt of 
Miss Edgeworth, if we were to 
affect to treat her with any peculiar 
forbearance on account of her sex. 
We shall not indulge in scurrility or 
wilful misrepresentation ; and within 
this limit, to which we confine our- 
selves, not for her sake, but for our 
own, there is no freedom of discus- 
sion which the lady, whose name we 
have just set down, would not herself 
grant to us. She would do so on 
principle, But she has nothing to 
fear in so doing. For no one, who 
is capable of understanding her works, 
could feel even a moment’s tempta- 
tion to visit her with the slightest 
disrespect. Her talents would en- 
sure to her a high degree of admira- 
tion, if any talents could in them- 
selves be admirable ; but her evident 
wish to do good, however men may 
differ in judgment as to her success, 
must always obtain esteem. Inde- 
pendently in a great degree of these 
merits, she has secured to herself 
another ground of favourable consi- 
deration, For a large and active 
portion of the instructed society of 
England connect her name with the 
remembrance of much garly enjoy- 
ment, We know not any mode 
whereby the friendly sympathy of so 
many persons may be won, as by 
Writing agreeable books for children, 
Io an age which is not so often hap- 
py as in later life we are commonly 
willing to persuade ourselves, such 
books as “ Harry and Lacy,” and 
the “ Parent’s Assistant,” supply a 
keen and enduring pleasure ; and we 
look back to them with the more de- 
light, because there are seldom many 
points in our childhood to which we 
can thus recur, He, ia whose infant 


hands these little volumes have been 
placed, associates them, through all 
the turbulence or dulness of his afier 
days, with the brook, the bridge, the 
ruined castle, the hay-field, the or- 
chard, and the bank of primroses, 
which supplied to these tales, no less 
than to his own existence, a beautiful 
and heart-felt scenery. ‘That “ wis- 
dom” of feeling, which “sits with 
children round its knees,” would pre- 
vent us from speaking harshly of 
Miss Edgeworth, if we were for an 
instant so inclined, and would hold 
up the smiles of infancy to turn aside 
the deadlier weapous of criticism. 
This lady has been tolerably mis- 
cellaneous in the forms of her writ- 
ings, but not so in the substance, 
Letters, essays, dramas, narratives, 
all seem written on one plan, and in- 
tended for one single purpose. Her 
novels are the most celebrated, the 
must voluminous, and, perhaps, the 
best ofher works. ‘They have some- 
what declined in celebrity, but they 
must always have a certain value as 
pictures in the Irish national gallery ; 
and their present comparative obscu- 
ration arises, not from any difference 
of opinion on this point, but from 
the riotous popularity of the more 
varied, animated, and picturesque 
productions which our age has so 
profusely multiplied. Miss Edge- 
worth, or rather her system, has little 
chance of any brilliant success in a 
contest of this kind, For though few 
of the writers of fiction, in our time 
and country, have a clear or ade- 
quate idea of the laws and object of 
art, many of them feel that it has 
rules and purposes of its own, which 
make it an‘end in itself, and not a 
mere accessary, or instrument of 
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some other design. Miss Edgeworth 
always has some one definite moral 
aim; and we read her works, not as 
specimens of ideal creation, but as 
lectures on matters of social conve- 
nience, She wishes to instruct and 
improve the world ; and, with this 
view, she has written tales for child- 
reo of various ages, for persons of 
the more ignorant classes, and for 
ladies and gentlemen, Of all the 
personages whom she brings upon the 
Stage in these narratives, the most 
real and lively are the Irish poor. 
The three great describers of the 
lower orders of Irishmen are, Miss 
Edgeworth, Lady Morgan, and the 
Author of the Nowlans. The por- 
traits of the last named author, per- 
haps, in some degree exaggerate the 
energy, and those of Lady Morgan 
the oddity, of their countrymen. 
The fault of Miss Edgeworth is of 
another kind. Her figures are too 
much detached, and filed to fit the 
niche. They are framed and glaz- 
ed, or dried and pressed, like speci- 
mens in a hortus siccus. There is 
evidently much about these descrip- 
tions which results from long and 
accurate observation. But there is 
also something which comes from 
the resolution to embody an abstract 
idea. She has philosophised upon 
irregularity, till she has made it al- 
most systematic. The potatoe is 
served, not only with the coat off, 
(itself an abomination to all true 
Milesians,) but after having been 
subjected to some process of French 
cookery. Yet we thank her for this 
part of herworks. She was the first 
writer who gave us an idea of an 
Trishman, as aught else than a com- 
pound of thick legs and bold blun- 
ders ; and cried down the brass mo- 
ney which had se long been passing 
in foreigu countries for the genuine 
national coin. Herein she rendered 
a great service ; for the Irishman is 
not ouly an admirable addition to 
vur list of persouages, but a being 
whom it especially behoves us to 
study and to understand. ‘To com- 
prehend him thoroughly, to know 
with how many splendid gifts the 
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varied influence of natural circum- 
stances supplied him, and to how 
deep a criminality he has been dri- 
ven by that British Constitution, 
which stepped in, like the malignant 
fairy, in the fable, to render all those 
gifts of no avail,—to acquire this 
knowledge, it will not be sufficient 
to read Miss Edgeworth. But she 
will, undoubtedly, give large assist- 
ance, provided we remember always, 
that her own philosophy is com- 
pletely one of calculation, and that 
she is not, therefore, the best judge 
of a being of impulse, any more than 
a painter whose eye has been entire- 
ly educated for form, can be trusted 
in delineating colour. But it is not 
the same with regard to her gentle- 
men and ladies. In most of her por- 
traits of this kind, nothing is valuable 
but the system which they embody. 
She makes the elements and essence 
of her personages consist of certain 
principles of morals, and, in the at- 
tempt to invest them with life and 
individuality, she exaggerates some 
accidental differences, makes them 
stiff with elaborate ease, and, while 
she endeavours to keep them in per- 
petual motion, breaks the very spring 
which impels the automatons. As 
her single figures are not “ portraits,” 
nor any of her novels that ideal 
whole, which we commonly call an 
“ historical picture,” we can only 
consider them as manifestations of a 
system ; and to this system we must 
direct vur attention, 

The main tendency of her opin- 
ions is to exalt the understanding 
over the fgglings, and to direct it to 
the one object of procuring happi- 
ness for the individual. Herein she 
seems, to us, to be wrong, If we 
culiivate the understanding, and 
make it the guide and master of the 
feelings, their natural gooduess will 
be entirely stifled or perverted ; and 
it is only in the full development oi 
these, that happiness and virtue are 
to be found. Bui if we cherish, in 
the first place, all the better im- 
pulses, and let them govern both the 
understanding and the reason, as 
their instruments, the intellectual 
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powers will be called forth just as 
strongly as if their perfection were 
the final object of desire, and, in- 
stead of being limited to our personal 
sphere, will be taught to expand 
more widely, and to embrace the 
vast domain of the universe, to every 
portion of which the free sympathies 
of man will more nearly or more dis- 
tantly unite him. But Miss Edge- 
worth is unhappily but one of that 
large class of ethical writers who 
maintain, that we must look solely to 
the improvement of the thinking fa- 
culties of men for any chance of 
ameliorating their condition :—That 
there is one simple, undeniable prin- 
ciple—the wish for our own enjoy- 
ment— which forms the foundation of 
all ethics :—That we must consider 
the right regulation of this principle 
as the only means of producing mo- 
ral good:—And that, if we could 
elevate mankind to the condition of 
pure intelligences, we should have 
done all that; is possible for securing 
human happiness, Among these per- 
sons, several French and some Eng- 
lish writers are especially conspicu- 
ous ; but by far the most remarka- 
ble body of them flourished in France 
during the last century. These were 
men, not indeed of much eloquence, 
not of profound meditation, or very 
extensive views,—but persons of ex- 
ceeding acuteness, of inimitable tal- 
ent for subile ridicule and grave 
satire, of keen observation for de- 
tecting the lurking basenesses of mo- 
tive and character,—of more fancy 
than feeling, and more wit than wis- 
dom. It would not be difficult to 
show to what extent this ®ystem pre- 
vailed in the ancient Greek philoso- 
phy, or to trace it in English writers, 
previous to Miss Edgeworth, We 
shall not now attempt this; but we 
would remark, that the doctrine con- 
tains one point particularly calling 
for observation. The great assump- 
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tion, which stands as the corner- 
stone of this theory, is the statement, 
that every human being acts from 
the one sole motive of a regard to 
his own enjoyment. The degree to 
which this belief has haunted the 
literature of France, is a singular 
phenomenon ; and we find it broadly 
laid down in the “ Thoughts” of a 
man of a far higher stamp, and no- 
bler school, than the succeeding phi- 
losophers of his country, the unhappy 
but illustrious Pascal. He tells us: 
“ All men, without a single excep- 
tion, desire to be happy. However 
various may be the methods they 
employ, this is the end at which they 
all aim. It is this same desire, ac- 
companied in each by different 
views, which makes one man join the 
army, and another stay at home. 
The will never takes the slightest 
step but towards this object. This 
is the motive of every action of every 
man, even of him who hangs him- 
self,””* 

The supporters of this doctrine 
will tell us, be it remembered, that, 
by the enjoyment which they main- 
tain to be the object of all human 
actions, they do not mean the kind of 
gratification sought for by what is 
commonly called self-interest. They 
include the pleasures of sympathy in 
their list of motives ; and their pro- 
position, therefore, amounts to this, 
that the desire, which prompts us to 
commit every action of our lives, is 
a desire to procure for ourselves en- 
joyment of some kind or other, and 
that the motive of what would com- 
monly be called the most generous 
exertion, is a wish for the satisfac- 
tion to be obtained by ourselves from 
the success of that exertion, or from 
the complacency with which we re- 
gard the exertion itself. Now this is 
not a dogma, the truth or falsehood 
of which is to be shown by any re- 
ference to history. We may search 
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all the records of past experience to 
establish a fact which our conscious- 
ness is sufficient to demonstrate; 
namely, that the highest enjoyment 
dues arise from the performance of 
generous actions ; but we shall not 
then have approached at all nearer 
to a solution of the difficulty, unless 
we can also show, that the aim which 
governed the mind, previously to the 
performance of such actions,—that 
the object to procure which they 
were performrd,—was the pleasure 
that we know must have followed 
them :—unless it can be proved that 
the gratification of the individual, as 
it was to be the consequence, must, 
therefore, have been the cause of his 
conduct. Here is the matter at issue 
between the sects; and the advo- 
cates of the system in question must 
immediately be worsted, unless they 
can venture to affirm, that no wish is 
ever present to the mind, previous to 
the performance of any action, ex- 
cept the desire for our own enjoy- 
ment. On this subject there is no 
judge but our own experience,—no 
oracle but in our bosoms ; to this ar- 
biter we must refer for an answer, 
and before this tribunal we may safe- 
ly challenge our opponents. The 
natural infirmities of the mind, de- 
grading systems of education, cor- 
rupt forms of government, sophistical 
codes of morality, and the tyrannous 
Jaws of a public opinion, which these 
things, together with partial, though 
despotic, interests, and an ignorance 
censecrated by ages, have united 
to pollute and pervert,—all these 
have exercised an almost uure- 
strained dominion over every human 
being. There is no one living who 
has not ample cause to blush at the 
recollectiou, and weep over the ef- 
fects, of habitual and almost unno- 
ticed immoralities,—if not to feel a 
remorse, which most of us are doom- 
ed to experience, for errors of a 
deeper dye. Yet there is not, we 
may trust, a single individual of our 
species, who cannot draw consolation 
from remembering at least one mo- 
ment of unmingled virtue, in which, 
without shrinking from personal dan- 
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ger, and without a thought of personal 
enjoyment, his voice has been up- 
lified to warn, or his hand outstretch- 
ed to save. We may uot have res- 
cued a life by perilling our own: we 
may not have exalted a nation from 
wretchedness, by presenting our- 
selves as victims to the swift ven- 
geance of the dungeon and the scaf- 
fuld, or to the more agonizing mar- 
tyrdom of long and universal oblo- 
quy ; we may not have sacrificed our 
dearest and most intimate affections 
in the cause of truth, and charity, 
and religion ;—but who is there that 
cannot cheer his hours of sorrow, or 
calm the fierceness of inquietude, by 
recalling some unostentatious impulse 
of love, some humble deed of self- 
denial, which has gushed pure from 
the fresh fountains and deep recesses 
of the spirit, undarkened by a tinge 
of that feeling which aims but at our 
own pleasure 2? Such sensations are 
the most consoling enjoyments, such 
recollections are the holiest relics, 
which our existence affurds; but 
make the prospect of this delight the 
object of our exertions, and it will 
fly from the grasp that seeks it, It 
is a shadow which follows the jour- 
neyings, and will assuredly bless the 
aspirations, of virtue ; but it for ever 
eludes our embrace, when we turn 
back from the appointed path to pur- 
sue its fuotsteps. It has been wisely 
ordained, that on the purity of the 
motive shall depend the sweetness of 
the reward—that, if we calculate the 
amount of the hire, the worthless 
task will have been performed in 
vain. We can never hope to parti- 
cipate in this noblest gratification, 
this solemn harmony of the soul, but 
by cherishing that inward glory and 
immortal fire, which, like the coal 
from the altar, has power to purify 
our lips, and, like the blazing column, 
will guide our footsteps through the 
wilderness. And for those, in whose 
breasts it has been choked and sti- 
fled, to them we cannot prove the 
existence of feelings, on which they 
have habitually trampled. These 
men have thrown away that which is 
of greater price than members, or 
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organs, or senses ; and the boldness 
of their unbelief is a guarantee for 
nothing but the misery and debase- 
ment of their condition. 

But it may be replied, you merely 
delude yourselves with a dream of 
unnatural sentiment. You arrive, by 
habit, at hiding from your own ap- 
prehensions the feelings under which 
you act; and the calculation, wheth- 
er any benevolent action which you 
contemplate will procure enjoyment, 
is, at length, performed so rapidly, 
that you overlook the steps of the 
process. Such is a common, and a 
bold assertion, the refutation of 
which is simply this: —We have no 
evidence as to the state of our minds, 
under any circumstances, except 
from consciousness ; and there are 
innumerable cases in which we are 
conscious of no such process as that 
supposed, but are conscious of sensa- 
tions directly opposed to, and utterly 
incompatible with it. Again, it will 
be asserted, the desire of performing 
a beneficent action is a want analo- 
gous to hunger, and the gratification 
of it is attended with pleasure, as is 
the satisfying our appetite with food. 
But the obvious and direct tendency 
of appeasing the cravings of hunger 
is, to give pleasure to no one but 
ourselves ; the plain and immediate 
efiect of this supposed moral want is, 
to give enjoyment to others ; and 
when the cases differ in so material a 
circumstance, it is an impudent as- 
sumption of the whole matter in dis- 
pute, to infer that they are similar in 
other respects. Here, as before, it 
is merely assertion against assertion. 
But the statement of the disciples of 
Epicurus and Bentham is sometimes, 
we may trust, rendered worthless 
even by their own conduct; and 
there are men that maintain this 
theory, who, if a case occurred that 
required their exertions, would un- 
doubtedly rush forward, without a 
moment’s reference to self, in the 
might of that glorious impulse which 
they deny in words, but which would 
best be demonstrated by the over- 
powering voices of their own bosoms. 

Even allowing that the greater 
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part of men are conscious of no such 
feelings,—an opinion which the hearts 
of the most ignorant and debased of 
our kind are powerful to refute,— 
even allowing this, yet are there re- 
corded spirits of a loftier nature, and 
deeds of a purer beneficence, with 
which we never can sympathise, but 
by lifting our minds to the concep- 
tion of emotions far different from 
those imputed to the whole species, 
When we picture the Swiss patriot 
who hurled himself on the spears of 
Burgundy for the salvation of his 
country, is it possible to imagine that, 
during those moments of brief and 
burning excitement, any sentiment 
can have throbbed in his breast, but 
the passion to redeem a people from 
instant and overwhelming tyranny. 
Or stand in the dungeon of the mar- 
tyr, and he will be seen looking 
through its shadows, to the prospect 
of a futurity that shall exalt the des- 
tinies of mankind; not coiling his 
soul into its own recesses, to medi- 
tate on the reward of his sufferings, 
but with hopes that embrace all time 
and all existence, and with a brow 
that throbs, and an eye that gleams, 
under the vision of generations yet 
to come, who will find in his memo- 
ry the prolific seeds of human ame- 
lioration, and will kindle a torch to 
enlighten the world, at the eternal 
flame which burns in the tomb of the 
persecuted philosopher. 

It seems to many minds the most 
certain of all the phenomena in the 
science of moral philosophy,—it is 
one of the truth of which we have 
not the slightest doubt,—that the en- 
joyment, which we are intended to 
derive from the practice of virtue, is 
entirely dependent on the motive 
under which we act. Thus far we 
may agree with our opponents—that 
it is the duty of every man, to build 
up his own mind into the greatest 
perfection of which it is susceptible. 
But as to the character in which that 
perfection consists, we should differ 
on every point. That perfection is 
dependent far more on the moral 
excellence, than on the intellectual 
power, of the mind, inasmuch as he 
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is more likely to arrive at his object, 
who pursues the right path, at how- 
ever great a distance, than he who, 
apparently far nearer, and journey- 
ing more rapidly, yet moves in a 
wrong direction. The object of the 
purest and noblest ambition must 
ever be, in despite of passion and of 
interest, to rear, from that holy germ 
which is planted in the heart of eve- 
ry man, the healing and immortal 
herb, the Moly of a purer deity than 
Hermes, and of a wiser than Pallas, 
which alone can strengthen us against 
temptation, and alone can soothe us 
in sorrow 3; than which no other can 
ensble us to be uniformly ministers 
to the happiness of others, aud there- 
hy to secure our own, It was in 
cherishing these seeds of love, and 
feeding them with the sustenance of 
lofty thoughts—it was in this labour 
that Plato lived his life, and So- 
crates encountered death; it was 
this endeavour which enlightened the 
blindness, and consecrated the siu- 
dies, of Milton ; it is this high exer- 
tiun which has poured over the pages 
of Leighton and of Pestalozzi its 
lood of tenderness and beauty ; it 

tv such glorious attempts, neglect- 
ed as they are, by self-styled philoso- 
phers, for the miserable triumphs of 
vanity, and the degrading struggles of 
avarice and sensuality ; it is to such 
attempts that we must look for all 
real improvement of our kind: for 
the principle of the soul’s perfection 
is universal love—the principle which 
has made the martyrs, the heroes, 
the poets, and the philosophers of 
the world, the strength of the hum- 
ble, the only consolation of the bro- 
ken spirit. 

The most important influence of 
philosophical belief is that which it 
exerts on the education of the young. 
To this purpose Miss Edgeworth has 
directed her opinions, and exactly in 
proportion as her moral system is 
false, are her schemes of education 
erroneous. We do not say that it is 
not an object with her to make men 
self-denying, benevolent, brave, and 
true; but that the main end which 
ahe proposes to herself is, to produce 
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the habit of governing the mind by 
calculation and self-interest. The 
basis of her plan is the general prin- 
ciple, that we should associate plea- 
sure with whatever we wish that our 
pupils should pursne, and pain with 
whatever we wish that they should 
avoid, Now, this practice will in- 
fallibly tend to consecrate, in the 
eyes of children, the belief that they 
ought to make their own enjoyment 
the object of their actions ; and, to 
say nothing of the impossibility of any 
man uniformly calculating rightly, 
the custom, of constantly regarding 
the result of our actions to ourselves, 
produces a selfish state of mind, 
which necessarily brings with it dis- 
content and misery. Moreover, if 
we make the motive of conduct to 
be the prospect of the consequences 
which we have experienced to follow 
certain actions, those consequences 
having sprung from the arrangement 
and will of the persons around us, 
we shall speedily learn, when we get 
beyond the domain of these prepar- 
ed influences, that the same disci- 
pline and government are no longer 
at work, aud we shall cease to let 
our past experience control us, when 
we know that we are released from 
any similar operation for the fuiure, 
It may, undoubtedly, be said, in de- 
fence of Miss Edgeworth’s principle, 
though not of her application of it, 
that, by the ordination of God and 
the nature pf man, suffering is conse- 
quent upon evil doing, and that eu- 
jeyment waits upon the footsteps of 
virtue, But this is not the suffering 
or the enjoyment wherewith Miss 
Edgeworth would pay or punish. 
This sysiem is one which, being 
founded in the first principles of 
humanity, must always be independ- 
ent of times and circumstances ; but 
it is one of the gravest defecis of the 
plan we are considering, that it al- 
most entirely omiis to make use of 
the means supplied to us by the 
Creator, Miss Edgeworth founds 
none of her processes upen the feel- 
ing of the difference between right 
and wrong, upon the innate tendency 
to benevolence, or upon the idea of 
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the Divine Nature, of which the seed 
is sown within us. When the foun- 
dation of rock is ready for the hands 
of the mason, she prefers to build 
upon the sand, and with all that is 
most permanent and precious, the 
very essential elements of the uni- 
verse, given to us as the grounds and 
materials of education, she would 
betake herself to a shadow and a 
sound, But the object she would 
attain cannot thus be reached; nor 
is it possible to sustain a superstruc- 
ture of granite on a base of vapour, 
If the two kinds of improvement 


were inconsistent, the world could 
better be without the inveations of 
art, and the discoveries of science, 
without steam-engines and political 
economy, than it could want earo- 
estness aud goodness, kindly affec- 
tions, generosity, piety, and truth. 
But, thanks be to Heaven! there is 
no such inconsistency ; and the more 
freely and completely our best feel- 
ings are developed, the stronger will 
be our motives for pursuing every 
inquiry, aud undergoing every labour, 
which can teud to the advantage o! 
mankind. 





ALFADHEL 


ALDERAMY. 


AN ARABIAN TALE. 


“ Presenting things impossible to view, 
They wander through incredible to true.” 


bs periodical rains were over, 
the beautiful) gardens round 
about Damascus were assuming every 
hour a more verdant appearance, 
and as the fervent rays fell upon the 
moist earth, the Spring seemed ready 
to leapalive out of the ground. Every 
thing attested the vivifying influence 
of the season, You could almost see 
the vegetation bursting into green 
life: it became manifest that univer- 
sal Nature was awaking as if from 
sleep, opening her eves ia the shape 
of innumerable flowers, and prepar- 
ing for a great and joyous change, 
A poetical faney might have imagin- 
ed that the yet undeveloped germs 
of future beauty and enjoyment anti- 
cipated the vernal delights in store 
for them ;—that the flowers in the 
biossom were dreaming of sunshine 
and rich odours; that the leaves in 
the bud, thrilling with p'easure as 
they waved to and fro in the soft 
br eze, longed to leap out of their 
cluse prisons into the sparkling air ; 
that the roots in the ground yearned 
and stretched themselves opwards, 
proud beforehand of the superb col- 
ours, and graceful or stately forms 
which would arrest the eye of the 
Passenger when they rose up out of 
their temporary graves in all their 


renovated loveliness. Bright and 
beautiful, aud associated with all 
cheerful and delicious thoughts, is the 
infancy of vegetation, Never had 
the celebrated gardens of Alfadhe! 
Alderamy, the great merchant, worn 
amore glorious appearance of pro- 
mise: and yet they retained him not 
in the noble mansion which they de- 
corated 3 they scarcely even occu- 
pied a place in his thoughts, As he 
passed pensively through them, he 
heard not the splashing of the nu- 
merous fountains with which they 
were adorned ; he noticed not the 
alcoves and arbours; the fragrance 
wafied upon the breeze passed by 
him unheeded 3; his ear was deat to 
the songs of the birds, some of which 
were already warbling amid the 
palms and acacias, while others were 
twittering in their dreams,—for as 
yet the sun had hardly lighted up the 
towers and mosques and minarets of 
Damascus, or thrown his golde 

bloom upon the numerous streams 
that surround it with perpetual mu- 
sic and fertility, For Alfadhel Al- 
deramy the splendours of nature pos- 
sessed no charms, the beauties of the 
must romantic city in the world were 
utterly lost to his eye. His thoughts, 
I might almost have said his seuses, 
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were with the great caravan which 
had departed a few hours before for 
Aleppo, carrying with it no small 
portion of his fortune in the shape of 
diamonds and other precious stones. 
These he had entrusted to the care 
of his only son Yezid, who had re- 
ceived ample instructions how and 
where to dispose of them, and had 
sworn implicit obedience to his fath- 
er’s orders, He loved his son with 
no common affection; but Yezid was 
young and giddy, and as it now seem- 
ed to his anxious father, scarcely 
competent to undertake so import- 
ant a charge. This misgiving thought 
had prevented his closing his eyes 
during the whole night: not a mo- 
ment’s peace had he known since the 
caravan had departed, and after tak- 
ing two or three disconsolate turns 
in his gardens, he determined to pur- 
sue it instantly, that he might accom- 
pany Yezid, and assume the care and 
management of his own precious 
jewels. 

Alfadhel possessed a fleet mare, 
called in the language of Oriental 
exaggeration, the Outstripper of the 
wind, Perhaps there was little hy- 
perbole in the name, for many an 
Arabian horse-dealer would serious- 
ly maintain that when she threw the 
foam from her mouth, she had been 
known to gallop out of sight before 
it could reach the ground. It is 
not impossible, however, if these 
men were like their European breth- 
ren, that they might occasionally 
deviate in some trifling degree from 
the extreme rigour of truth. At all 
events, the mare was one of surpass- 
ing fleetness, and Alfadhel having 
thrown himself upon her back, doubt- 
ed not that he should soon overtake 
the caravan, His own anxiety be- 
ing not less urgent than the fiery im- 
patience of his barb, he suffered her 
to gallop furward for some hours with 
unchecked velocity, until by her ex- 
haustion and panting the outstripper 
of the wind seemed indeed to have 
earned her name, and to have left 
behind her the very air which was 
required for her respiration. The 
rider, whose thoughts had gone after 


the caravan still faster than his barb, 
no sooner perceived her distress than 
he reined in the generous animal, 
and for the sake of the grateful shade, 
drew up in a lane overhung with 
wild figs and tamarinds, interspersed 
with kopals and gum trees. It was 
customary with the Arabs at this 
period, as it had been with the an- 
cient Hebrews, to manufacture a 
species of sackcloth from the hair of 
camels, which they wore at funerals 
and upon other occasions of sorrow, 
The numerous camels of the cara- 
van that had lately passed through 
this narrow defile, having left a por- 
tion of their hair on the hedges, the 
neighbouring peasants had sent their 
little children to gather it, and a 
troop of these half-naked gleaners, 
with black eves and curly polls, were 
busily employed in collecting the 
spoil. Sun-burnt and tawny, their 
scanty discoloured rags harmonised 
well with the red-ochreous bank of 
earth up which they were climbing, 
while their glee, their clamours, and 
their agility, found a marked contrast 
in the person of a venerable austere- 
looking Dervise, who, having seated 
himself cross-legged at the bottom of 
the bank, retained his immovable 
position, blowing bis horn whenever 
a traveller passed, and pvinting to 
his turban upon the ground by way 
of soliciting charity. Alfadhel, hav- 
ing thrown a trifle into it, remained 
gazing upon the scene before him 
while his horse took breath, when he 
was startled by a tittering over-head, 
and upon looking up he beheld with 
amazement a group of long-bearded 
brats, perched upon the bough of a 
tree, gibvering and mocking and 
mowing at him. His amazement at 
this inexplicable apparition was, pro- 
bably, visible in his countenance ; 
for the urchins beneath, and the ju- 
venile grey-beards above, set upa 
simultaneous shout of laughter ; 
whereat the bewilderment of Alfad- 
hel was beginning to kindle into 
wrath, when the Dervise, propitiat- 
ed by the alms he had received, in- 
formed him that the frolicsome ur- 
chins, afier having satiated their ap- 
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petites with some wild honey which 
they had discovered, had smeared 
their chins with it, and by applying 
to them the camels’ hair they had 
been sent to collect, had presently 
provided themselves with most re- 
verend-looking beards. 

“ How merry!” exclaimed Alfad- 
hel, who perhaps thought it necessa- 
ry to moralise in talking to a Der- 
vise—“ how merry are these little 
thoughtless varlets, never dreaming 
that what they are now gathering in 
joy and laughter shall be worn in sor- 
row, and steeped in tears, perhaps 
even by themselves.” 

“If we may call the man a sorry 
baker,” replied the Dervise, “ who 
should dislike sweet honey because 
it makes sour bread, so I hold him to 
bea sour philosopher who sighs at 
the sight of present happiness, lest it 
may become future bitterness and 
woe, Grown up children with long 
beards sometimes employ themselves 
exactly like these youngsters, and 
gather and heap up in glee that which 
they shall wear in lamentation.” 

“ Nay, did not our holy Prophet,” 
resumed Alfadhel, “ pass his whole 
life in collecting the materials of 
sackcloth, when he declared upon 
his death-bed that all his days had 
been sorrow and vexation ?” 

“Let us not the less enjoy our 
happiness when it comes,” resumed 
the Dervise, “but receive it as the 
earth does the refreshing showers, 
when she instantly sparkles in 
brighter colours, throws up a thou- 
sand grateful odours to heaven, and 
wears a countenance of gladness, as 
ifdrought and wintry weather were 
never to visit her again.” 

“It is pleasanter to hear the words 
of truth from the mouth of the wise,” 
said Alfadhel, “than to catch the 
sound of the rivulet when crossing 
the parched wilderness.”—But plea- 
santas it was, he seemed to think 
it still more delightful to overtake 
his jeweis ; wherefore, observing 
that his mare had in some degree re- 
covered her breath, he resumed his 
journey, and passing through the de- 
file, presently emerged into a vast 
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plain. At its extremity, upon the 
very verge of the horizon, he could 
distinguish a great cloud of dust, 
which, interposing between the sun’s 
rays und himself, rolled up to heaven 
like the red smoke of a conflagra- 
tion. Not doubting that it was oc- 
casioned by the caravan of which he 
was in pursuit, he struck out of the 
high road into the wilderness on his 
right, trusting that the well-knowe 
speed and vigour of his horse would 
evable him to reach his object much 
sooner than if he followed the beaten 
track, which described a considerable 
circuit. Swifily and gallantly did 
his noble steed bear him onwards, 
making way through the tangled over- 
growth or the sterile champaign of 
the wilderness, as if she gathered up 
strength from the ground as she gal- 
loped over it; but Alfadhel soon dis- 
covered that he had widely miscal- 
culated the distance, for though the 
dust that he was following still re- 
mained in sight, he plunged deeper 
and deeper into the waste without 
appearing to gain upon it, and his 
own strength, for in the hurry of his 
departure he had neglected to pro- 
vide himself with sustenance of any 
kind, began to prove inadequate to 
the vehemence of his exertions. To 
add to his distress, the fierce rays of 
a Syrian sun darted incessantly upon 
his head, and he was tormented with 
an almost intolerable thirst, Still he 
pressed on, seeing no human being, 
nor evena single beast or bird in his 
progress, until, to his infinite amaze- 
ment, he beheld, at some distance 
before him, what appeared to be an 
old man washing his scythe in a pool 
of water. The prospect of appeas- 
ing his thirst was so delightful that 
he scarcely bestowed a second glance 
at the figure, who, having thrown his 
scythe over his shoulder, had now re- 
sumed his way across the wilderness. 
On reaching the brink of the pool 
Alfadhel dismounted, when he ob- 
served that the water was turbid and 
of a sanguine hue, and that his mare, 
after smelling it fur a second, turned 
away and refused to taste it. His 
own suflerings, however, would not 
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allow him to be so squeamish; he 
threw himself upon the ground and 
quaffed eagerly ; but no sooner was 
his immediate agony appeased than 
he hastily arose, filled with sickness 
and loathing at the indescribably 
nauseous taste of what he had been 
drinking, Sull it had removed his 
more distressing sensations, he felt 
refreshed for the moment, and again 
mounting his mare, pursued his jour- 
nev, confident that he should now be 
able to overtake the caravan, without 
needing any farther sustenance. His 
course being the same as that taken 
by the old man, he observed, as he 
drew nearer to him, that what had 
before seemed to be an enveloping 
cloak assumed the appearance of a 
shroud or winding sheet, and that 
the figure in its progress did not 
move its legs, but floated along the 
surface of the ground, like a vapour 
or an apparition, Undaunted as he 
was by nature, an unaccountable awe 
took possession of Alfadhel’s fient- 
ties, his blood thrilled and ran cold 
through his veins, and even the mare, 
sharing her rider’s perturbation, 
shovk violently as she started into a 
furious gallop, sidling away from the 
old man and passing bin with every 
look of terror, As the wind blew 
aside from the figure part of its low- 
er garments, Alfadhel beheld two 
skeleton legs, ditting steadily for- 
ward, but not moving as in the action 
of walking ; and at the same moment 
the head being slowly turned towards 
him, the sharp lipless fangs, and the 
eyeless sockets of a skull grinned, 
and gnashed, and giared hideously 
upon hin, 

Almost withered at the sight, and 
filled with ao unutterable dismay and 
horror, then first did he recollect to 
have heard that Death was in the 
habit of frequeming the pool in the 
wilderness to wash bis polluted scythe 
afier any great: mortality, and that 
those who subsequently tasted the 
pestiferous water became infected 
with all the complicated diseases of 
his recent victims. The blood-stained 
hue—the empvisoned feculence —the 
loathsome taste of the pool, were now 


all explained; he had been swal!owny 
the most revolting maladies at every 
mouthful ; he had at that momenta 
hundred horrible deaths within him! 
As this conviction flashed upon his 
maddened mind, he shivered all over, 
his teeth chatiered audibly in his 
head, his hair bristled up, his heart 
seemed to be frozen within him; 
and, immediately afier the arrested 
blood avain bursting into its chan- 
nels, his veins swelled, he was cover- 
ed with a profuse perspiration, clam. 
my drops oozed from every pore, 
his eves became distended and red, 
A dizziness and universal abandon- 
ment, or rather perversion of his 
senses, succeeded, Hollow mur- 
murs rang in his ears, which, though 
thev could no longer distinguish the 
neise of his horse’s hoofs, were ap- 
palled with imaginary groans, and 
shrieks of anguish, and maniac yells, 
and all the various cries of agony, 
which, inthe dismal purlieus of a 
Lazir-house, make the very echoes 
shudder. The taste of death was 
in his mouth, and the sepulchral 
smell of it within his nostrils, for the 
free air of the wilderness was convert. 
ed into the noisome stench of a char- 
nel-house, Bat amid all the trials 
that he was fated to endure, his dis 
terted vision proved to be his keeu- 
est curse, At first, as a thick film 
spread itself before his eyes and gra- 
dually shat out every external object, 
he was’ merely condemned to the 
misery of galloping along, he kuew 
not whither, in total blindness 5 but 
shortly he discovered that, by some 


inexplicable process, his optics, al- 
though they no longer took coguk 
zance of the world without, had ac- 
quired the fearful power of gazing in- 
He be- 
held revealed to his unwilling and 
revolted gaze all the mysterious fune- 


wards upon his own frame, 


tions and movements of his inver 
man; he could trace the previously 
inscrutable connexion between Vo- 
lition and muscular movement, he 
could penetrate the arcana of the 
nerveus system, he could discern aud 
develope all the hidden laws of our 
corporeal being, But that which 
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filed him at once with terror and 
disgust was the observation that all 
the organs of his frame were wither- 
ing, morbid, or deranged, The poi- 
sonous waters of the pool had been 
frivhifully rapid in their operation. 
The languid heart panted slowly and 
with difficuliv, the discoloured liver 
struggled in vain to perform its func- 
tions, thick and turbid the blood 
crawled sluggishly through the veins, 
livid spots here and there indicated 
that disease had assumed a mortal 
character 5 it was manifest that the 
mysterious organization which con- 
stiiutes life was about to be decom- 
posed and resolved into its first ele- 
ments. Alfadhel counted the pulsa- 
tions of his own heart as he gazed 
upon it with a thrilling intentness, 
for he began to think that every 
throb of his bosom would be the 
last. 

For a moment all was dark—he 
saw nothing, his faculties were sus- 
pended, and when their perverted 
power returned, it seemed as if his 
eye had revolved upon its axis, and 
that he was looking inwards upon 
hisown brain, Ail the inscrutable 
mysteries of that exqnisite membraue 
were laid bare ‘to his piercing vision, 
which was enabled to’ separate the 
physical from the mora, to detect 
how mind matier acted aud re- 
aciled upon each other, how thought, 


aud 


sense, and motion sprang from vari- 
ous combinations of medu.lary mat- 
ter, The separate birthplaces of the 
judgment, the memory, and the im- 
agivation, and the process of 4heir 
vecasional fusion into one another, 
sometimes total and indistinguishable, 
allowing the predomi- 
bance of one or other of the cousti- 


sometines 


went elements, were visibly disp ay- 
ed before him. But that which 
amazed and interested him the most 
was to see ihe different: passions of 
the haman mind, each inhabiting a 
separate cell of the brain, aud each 
personified and enlarged to his dis- 
tempered eve, until it assumed the 
human size and form. Love sat at 
the entrance of his grotto painting 
very thing that he gazed upon ia 
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the brightest and most flattering col- 
ours, although when Jealousy, who 
occupied the next recess, turned his 
green eyes towards him, they cast 
such a hideous hue upon his drawing, 
that he shook his wings, and more 
than once threatened to fly to the 
opposite cell, whence Hatred looked 
out with a scowling and malignant 
visage. Rage stood at the door of 
his dwelling raving like a maniac, 
and striking at random with his 
weapon, which fortunately did little 
injury, since, by his hasty and inju- 
dicious management of it, he had 
blinded himself at the outset. Re- 
venge lurked amid the gloomier cav- 
erns gnawing his own heart, and 
lovking wistfully at Despair, who 
was lifiling a bowl of poison to her 
lips, although Pity with tears and 
supplications implored her to desist, 
and Hope, pointing to the figure of 
Hppiness in a distant cell, eudea- 
voured to dazzle the eyes of the suf- 
ferer by continually turuing towards 
her the bright side of a reflecting 
glass. Fear ran and hid herself at 
the appalling sight, Joy threw duwa 
his goblet and ceased his jocund 
roundelay, and all seemed to be ef- 
fected by the spectacle except Re- 
ligion, who, on her knees apart, 
with eyes fixed on heaven, and 
thoughts outpoured in prayer, ap- 
peared in ber communion with the 
skies to find a sulace for every touch 
of woe. 

A period of blank oblivion suc- 
ceeded to this meutal phantasmago= 
ria 3 on his recovery from which Al- 
fadhel found himself stretched upon 
the ground, without knowing whea 
or how he had fallen from his oare, 
which was no longer visible. Pro- 
babiy his insensibility had continued 
for some time, for the sun was now 
setting, and the diseases with which 
the waters of the pool had impreg- 
nated his whole system had made 
terrific progress in the interval. His 
agonies were of a contradictory na- 
ture, and became more acute from 
their sudden contrast and apparent 
incompatibility. Frow the sensation 
of a raging fever, burning ih his very 
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bones, and sending liquid fire through 
every vein, he would change to the 
torments of cold, acute rheumatism, 
while his whole frame shivered, 
and his teeth rattled in his head, 
as if his heart’s blood were frozen, 
Cholic and acute inflammations of 
the most sensitive organs were in- 
stantly succeeded by the pangs of 
ague, dropsy, asthma, and palsy. 
Paralysis and apoplexy, torturing 
cramps, cancers, convulsions, aches 
and epilepsy, nausea and swoonings, 
inflicted their separate anguish just 
long enough to be individualised, 
when they were supplanted by some 
new and still more wringing torment ; 
while nightmare, hypochondria, and 
all the ghostly and spectral abomina- 
tions of delirium haunted his imagi- 
nation, as if it were decreed that the 
sufferings of his mind should equal, 
if possible, those of his writhing 
body. 

The wretched Alfadhel casting his 
eyes despairingly around him, be- 
held at a little distance a ruined 
building, towards which he crawled, 
in the hope of protecting himself 
from the wild beasts, at least until 
his death, which he now considered 
to be rapidly approaching. Not with- 
out difficulty, and many groans and 
screams of pain, did he succeed in 
ensconcing himself, with his drawn 
scymetar in his hand, behind a heap 
of rubbish in one corner of the dila- 
pidated structure, where he had 
scarcely remained five minutes when, 
to his utter amazement and conster- 
nation, he saw two armed men enter 
the place, leading between them his 
son Yezid, blindfulded and pinioned. 
From their conversation he gathered 
that they formed part of a band of 
robbers, who, having attacked and 
overmastered the caravan, had spar- 
ed the life of his sou upon his pro- 
mise of giving up to them the valu- 
able jewels carefully concealed about 
his person, and had brought him to 
the ruin to disburden him of his hid- 
den treasures, One by one, as their 


prisoner told them where to search, 
did they make the most rare and 
costly genfs emerge from the folds of 


his innermost garments, and deposit 
them in a small leathern bag, Alfad. 
hel feeling all the while that, in ad- 
dition to his other miseries, they 
were thus reaucing him to a compa- 
rative state of poverty; although, 
even if his sore sickness had allowed 
him to interfere, his doing so would 
only have been the signal of death 
both to himself and Yezid. Well 
convinced of this, he continued to 
watch their proceedings in a transfix- 
ed silence, until the robbers having 
despoiled their prisoner of all that he 
possessed, retired to the back of the 
cave, and seating themselves on the 
pile of rubbish immediately before 
Alfadhel, began to converse in a low 
whisper. One suggested to the other, 
that as their prisoner, in spite of his 
solemn protestations, probably still 
retained about his person the most 
valuable of his gems, the only way 
to secure their prize was to murder 
him, leave his body in the ruin, and 
carry off his clothes, that they might 
rip them open at their leisure. ‘To 
this atrocious proposition his com- 
panion yielding an immediate assent, 
they drew their daggers, and began 
to steal slowly towards the blind- 
folded Yezid. Danger, and even 
death itself, no longer possessed a 
particle of terror for the affectionate 
and agonized father; he tried to 
brandish his sword, to rush forward, 
to scream out, but, stiffened and 
transfixed, either with the horror of 
the scene, or from the effect of the 
waters of the pool, his faculties re- 
fused to act; his tongue clave to the 
roof of his mouth; not a muscle of 
his body would move. This pa- 
roxysm enchained him until he saw 
them raising their daggers, when his 
suspended energies returning to him 
in one concentrated rush, he uttered 
an unearthly shriek that echoed for 
miles around, and springing into the 
air like a tiger, descended with his 
naked scymetar in his hand between 
the assassins and his beloved son. 
The fiercest tiger would not have 
been half so terrible to them as this 
appalling apparition, at sight of 
which they burst out of the ruin with 
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a shout of terror, leaving the bag of 
jewels behind them. Alfadhel had 
just strength enough left to cut his 
son’s fetters with his weapon, and to 
murmur out “ The mare ! the mare ! 
mount her, dearest Yeazid, and fly !” 
when he fainted away. His son, 
who had instantly torn the bandage 
from his eyes, concluding from these 
words that the animal was at no 
great distance, blew a whistle that 
hung around his neck, and the mare, 
refreshed by pusture and repose, 
came presently, bounding and neigh- 
ing, to the ruin, Yezid, having se- 
cured the bag of jewels in his bosom, 
contrived to place his father upon 
the mare’s back, mounted behind 
him, and as he knew not where he 
was, and the night had moreover 
fallen dark around them, be let the 
reins fall upon the animal’s back, 
trusting to her well-known sagacity 
to find the way to Damascus, His 
reliance was not misplaced; befure 
the sun arose Alfadhel was in bed 
in his own mansion, attended by two 
of the most eminent physicians, 
Several weeks elapsed before he was 
completely restored to health, but 
the former weakness of his mind 
did not retufn with the renovated 
strength of his body. Alfadhel Al- 
derainy was an altered man, For- 
swearing the mercantile anxieties 
and avarice which had hitherto sad- 
dened his life, he devoted himself to 
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the embellishment of his delicious 
gardens, to the contemplation of the 
beauties of nature, to charitable prac- 
tices, and the observance of a cheer- 
ful piety. Let us never repine, my 
son,” he exclaimed to Yezid, “ at 
the dispensations of Providence, for 
the most menacing of our apparent 
afilictions will often prove to be con- 
cealed blessings. Behold! did I not 
impiously murmur at my inability to 
overtake the caravan,—at the cala- 
mities with which I was visited after 
having tasted the waters of the pool ? 
Lo! they were the means by which 
both our lives were preserved, and 
even my treasure rescued from the 
grasp of the robbers, When the 
voice of the Lord is heard in thunder, 
when the frowning heavens are dark, 
and lash the earth with rain, what is 
the result of their seeming anger 1 Do 
they not shower down future flowers 
and verdure, does not every drop 
sow perfume and beauty in the 
ground? Blessed, even thus, is the 
storm of sorrow that falls upon our 
heads, if it serve to bring forth in 
our hearts the undeveloped fruits of 
resignation aud virtue ; aud since we 
are too blind to distinguish good 
from evil, or to detect the hidden 
consequences of either, our ignorauce 
may at least teach us this single know- 
ledge—that whatever happens, it is 
equally vain and impious to repine 
at the will of Heaven.” 





A WEDDING AT SCHOOL. 


wat a pity that a story,— 
an old soldier’s especially,— 
should ever require a beginning! 
that it could not, like some geuveral 
actions—and those not the least im- 
portant I have been engaged in—be 
irregularly brought on by a random 
shot from some unknown quarter, or 
some chance-medley sort of encoun- 
ter between raw troops,—and thus 
the hero, heroine, aud all the corps 
@armée, comfortably enveloped in 
one cloud of smoke—whether from 
powder or cigars, signilies little,—be 
33 ATHENEUM, VOL. 9, 2d series. 


brought at once into close quarters 
with each other, and the reader ! 

Next to the chill discomfort of 
standing under arms for hours of 
grey twilight, waiting for an enemy, 
too wise or too wary to give you an 
opportunity of doing anything,—is 
the nervous feeling of sitting on a 
rainy day, when nothing in earth o1 
sky seems dry but one’s own brain— 
with a formidable quire of paper 
drawn up before one—meditating a 
beginning to a Tale. 

I got over that part wf the busi- 
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ness, thank my stars, before I sat 
down ; so now I have only to beg 
the reader to suppose me, first a 
spoilt urchin of an only boy—next a 
roguish, unlucky school-boy, with 
just nous enough to keep him from 
being a dunce, and idleness in abund- 
ance to keep him from being a 
scholar,—then a raw ensign, in love 
with nothing but his own coat and 
feathers,—then, for a long period, a 
busy, war-worn soldier, with no lei- 
sure for any mistress but Glory,— 
and, lastly, for my story I promised 
begins in the middle—a major of 
some four-and-thirty years’ experi- 
ence in the world, with a few scat- 
tered grey hairs on his temples, and, 
for the first time in his life, leisure as 
well as inclination to be in love, 

1 suppose it was this very leisure 
and opportunity that, with the usual 
waywardness of man, prevented my 
availing myself of either. I was 
quartered in a succession of gay, 
bustling towns, full of beauty and 
fashion, and all the et czteras of the 
newspaper vocabulary. [n vain I 
attended balls—nay, danced, though 
I confess neither with the spirit or 
good grace of an absclute volunteer 
—flirted—for what Irishman could 
live in an atmosphere of youth and 
beauty, without indulging in that spe- 
cies of lively chit-chat, which a 
good-natured world styles flirtation? 
—but it would not all do. I remain- 
ed like a perfect salamander, if not 
unsinged, at least unconsumed, and 
began to fancy my heart had been 
changed like the babes of an Irish 
nursery tale, by some fairy, and a 
cannon ball substituted in its place. 
Yet it went thump-thumping as usual 
when I saw any dashing affair in the 
Gazette, and grew soft as a frosted 
potatoe when any old soldier’s wife 
came whining with a story of dis- 
tress ; but in love I could not man- 
age to be, and it was very provoking 
to one who literally had nothing else 
to do. 

Had the same favourable combina- 
tion of circumstances occurred ten 
years sooner, there would, I daresay, 
have been,no difficulty ; but a man 
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past thirty has his wits terribly about 
him; and, as the most fluent writer 
has sometimes all his ideas put to 
flight by the sound of the postman’s 
bill,—the sight of a stray grey hair, 
with its ‘* now or never” memento, 
flurries a man too much to allow him 
to make up his mind. 

I began to fancy myself a licute- 
nant-general on the staff, with no soul 
near me but a cross housekeeper, 
and a fifteenth cousin—deaf and 
blind,—and with a mind narrowed to 
the compass of a regulation shoe-tie, 
I envied every married man | saw; 
fancied all their shrews or dowdies 
angels incarnate, and wondered why 
there were no such girls in the mar- 
ket now. 

My steeple-chase after a wife was 
interrupted, by receiving notice of 
my pronotion to a Licutenant-Co- 
loneicy in a regiment in the West 
Indies, and orders to joinin a month, 
or six weeks at farthest. This 
obliged me to go immediately to 
London, and, happening to pass, on 
the day afier my arrival, the fashion- 
able school in Place, where my 
sister was a parlour boarder, J could 
not—hurried as | was—resist calling, 
from the feeling that we might so 
soon be separated, probably for years. 

I was ushered into the drawing- 
room, and received by one of the 
stately, and somewhat awful ladies, 
at the head of the establishment; 
whose porily figure, and showy style 
of dress, presented the utmost ima- 
ginable contrast with these of a fair, 
sylph-like, young creature, in deep 
mourning, who sat drawing in the 
bow-window of the apartment. 

There was something about this 
elegant interesting creature, which 
riveted my attention, in spite of my- 
self. I felt half sorry she should 
be so very young—(apparently not 
above seventeen )—and ashamed to 
be so caught by one little beyond 
childhood. There is no fvol like an 
old fool! thought I to myself. I 
have seen many preitier faces in my 
time, and why should I think twice 
about a school girl ? 

I did think about her though— 
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and look at her too; and as Miss 
T , apparently from some scru- 
ple of propriety, in remaining ¢éle- 
a-téte with a smart officer, evidently 
discouraged her efforts to escape, I 
had full leisure to gaze on the sweet- 
est and most regular of profiles, 
Long dark lashes, fringing a cheek, 
pale, but not wan—lips, whose ex- 
pression was that of one of Raphael’s 
angels—and a lovely polished fore- 
head, round which luxuriant auburo 
curls defied the confinement of a lit- 
tle cap—which, I concluded, she 
must wear from slight indisposition, 
and which, from contrast with her 
young cherub face, only made her 
more interesting. Her black dress 
only enhanced the transparency of 
her skin, and the delicacy of her 
figure; in short, the tout ensemble, 
dress, figure, and face, were, in my 
opinion, perfect. 

My sister, good girl! kept me 
wailing, as sisters will do—(for she 
was quite unaware of our probable 
approaching separation)-—so_ that 
conversation between Miss ‘T—— 
and I began to flag. I could not talk 
to her on the ouly subject I cared 
sixpence about—nor could she have 
answered me, ‘if I had—so, not be- 
ing able to speak of the young lady 
in the window, we spoke to her. 
Miss T asked me if I was fond 
of drawings, and I had no more 
hesitation in answering “ yes!” than 
if it had been true. Indeed, so it 
was, for L found myself suddeuly in- 
culated with a passion for the Fine 
Arts, which prompted me to rise, 
and beg leave to admire more nearly 
what had enchanted me at a distance. 
Whether this was the drawing or the 
artist, I was of course not bound to 
declare, 

The subject was a pair of beauti- 
ful twin children, evidently from 
nature or memory, for she had no 
model before her. ‘ Your brother 
and sister, I presume?” said I; 
“for you seem to have them com- 
pletely in your mind’s eye.” 

She sighed, as she answered, with 
aslight blush, “* I am not so fortunate 
as to have either." 


‘* Near relations, then, I am sure ?” 
said I, trying to fancy a resemblance, 

** Not relations,” answered Miss 
T—-, for her fair pupil; “ only 
connected,—the children of a very 
dear friend.” The pencil trembled 
in the young painter’s hand. She 
became so evidently uneasy and de- 
sirous to escape, that Miss T ’s 
prudery gave way to her good-na- 
ture ; and sofily saying, “ My dear 
Mrs. Montolieu, will you be kind 
enough to hasten Miss Donovan? 
her brother’s time is limited ;” she 
opened the door, and the beautiful 
vision vanished. 

“* My dear Mrs. Montolieu!” re- 
peated I, mentally. “ Did I hear 
aright? Mrs.!! to this girl of six- 
teen—this girl with whom I was 
already half in love ?”—So, accord- 
ing to an inconceivable fatality, 1 
was again doomed to find a paragon 
in a married woman,—one probably 
lefi, on account of extreme youth, 
and a husband’s absence, to finish 
her imperfect education! Miss T 
read my ungovernable curiosity in 
my face, and was about to gratify it, 
when my sister entered; and the 
worthy governess, concluding I 
should be better pleased with Sophy’s 
elucidations than her own, sailed 
majestically out of the room, 

** Sophy! my dear girl!” cried I, 
after our first hearty greeting, “* who 
is that beautiful little creature, whom 
Miss T has absulutely petrified 
me, by calling Mrs. ? How came she 
to be a wife at her years, and lefi at 
school with her charms? Her husband 
is either much to be blamed, or 
pitied !” 

‘‘ IIe is to be lamented, poor fel- 
low!” said Sophy, looking very 
grave. ‘ He is dead; and Alexina, 
at eighteen, has been nearly two 
years a widow !” I could not for my 
life even pretend to be sorry, but I 
was shocked, and sobered, There 
was something so very romantic and 
unusual in the whole affair, that if 
romance and mystery be the food of 
love, (and a diet on which I think 
it thrives marvellously,) mine had 
wherewithal to make it grow like 
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a mushroom. “A widow!” I 
exclaimed, inechanically—thinking 
whether the two cherub children 
could by any possibility be her own. 
* A widow! then why does she live 
here ?” 

“ For a very simple reason, bro- 
ther John—that she has no other 
place of abode. Poor Alexina !— 
hers is a strange, yet soon told histo- 
ry. She was placed here in infancy, 
by an eminent foreign merchant, who 
duly paid, in the handsomest man- 
ner, for her education, till, about 
three years ago, on his sudden death, 
the disorder of his affairs put a stop 
to the supplies,—nor among his pa- 
pers could a trace be found of the 
history or connexions of his protégée. 
That she was foreign, was evident, 
from her speaking only French when 
brought hither ; but that France is 
not her country, is equally so, from 
her infant recollections, imperfect as 
they necessarily were at three years 
old.” 

* But her marriage ?” said 1, im- 
patiently. “* Her widowhood ?” 

“Ii is a dismal thing, dear John, 
to have not a friend in the world,— 
not even a brother to cling to,—in 
a worse than orphan condition. I 
thought poor Alexina would have 
sunk under the sense of desolation, 
which, in spite of the kindness of 
Miss T » preyed on her gentle 
heart and delicate feelings. She was 
apparently hastening into a decline, 
when an amiable girl, her favourite 
companion, invited her, with affec- 
tionate earnestness, on leaving school, 
to accompany her for the winter into 
Devonshire. This was not a pro- 
posal to be declined by one so for- 
lorn and friendless ; but had the poor 
drooping lily foreseen the suffering 
that well-meant kindness was to en- 
tail on her, she would have shrunk 
from it with dismay. Her friend was 
all she could fondly wish; and her 
parents, though cold, selfish, and un- 
conciliating, were too fond of their 
indulged daughter, to blame, while 
they wondered at, her Quixotic affec- 
tion for a nameless orphan. 

*“ Health soon reanimated the poor 
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girl’s frame, and mantled on her 
blooming cheeks; and her beauty, 
whose bud had been chilled and re- 
pressed by incipieut illness, expand- 
ed into rare perfection, The very 
harsh old people at Sidbury felt its 
influence, and grew kinder to the 
creature, whom every one else loved 
and admired; and Alexina fancied 
herself too happy! Her friend Lucy, 
whose every feeling she shared with 
sisterly sympathy, was revelling in 
all the luxury of a permitted and 
requited attachment—and was ere 
long to be married to the object of 
her early affection, Captain Willough- 
by, a young but distinguished officer, 

“ The wedding would have want- 
ed its dearest, as well as brightest 
ornament, had Alexina not remained 
to act the part of bride’s-maid. It 
received an unexpected guest, in 
Lucy’s only brother, an amiable and 
accomplished young man, whom pa- 
rental jealousy and tyranny had driven 
to seek independence in India, but 
who, an early sufferer from its cli- 
mate, had been reluctantly sent home, 
with a constitution severely shattered, 
but it was hoped, not irremediably 
injured. His parents, softened by 
the helpless weakness of their only 
son, hailed his return with joy aud 
kindness ; and cheered by this recep- 
tion, and invigorated by his native 
breeze, he seemed daily, though 
slowly, to recover. 

“ There was perhaps an uncon- 
scious balm in the smiles of Luey’s 
friend, which acted as a charm on 
his harassed spirits; for he uni- 
furmly revived under her presence, 
and drooped when she was out of 
his sight. You, Jack, who seem 
even now to have been fascinated 
by the faded relics of her dazzling 
beauty, need hardly be told how 
soon, or how deeply Edmund Men- 
tolieu loved ! You know the world 
too—selfish, callous, mercenary as it 
is—and can fancy the indignant re- 
ception the avowal of his attachment 
met with from his ambitious parents. 
With the dignified frankness of one, 
whom, by driving him from them, 
they had taught to act for himself, 
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he calmly announced to them, be- 
fore making the proposal, his unal- 
terable determination to ask the 
hand of Alexina, Their unbridled 
and impolitic resentment drove the 
poor girl to seek refuge at her friend 
Lucy’s—whose recent marriage af- 
forded her a temporary home—and 
there, it was long ere the united elo- 
quence of love and friendship could 
prevail on this high-spirited (and I 
am confident, high-born) young 
creature, to enter, not clandestinely 
indeed, but unsanctioned by parental 
authority, a family so undeserving of 
her. 

“ There were powerful motives to 
compliance. On the one hand, an 
amiable and disinterested lover, pre- 
sent competence at least, and future 
affluence ; on the other, absolute 
destitution, or a home either the 
boon of charity, or purchased by the 
most cruel of sacrifices, that of quiet, 
leisure, and independence. How 
few at sixteen would long have hesi- 
tated ? and yet Alexina did so—for, 
with all her gratitude and esteem for 
Edmund, she had no irresistible pas- 
sion to blind her judgment—and it 
was only when, at the end of a long 
and alarming relapse of illness, even 
his unfeeling pareiits ungraciously 
consented to the match, that she 
yielded to such generous and perse- 
vering affection, and became, sur- 
rounded by his barely civil relations, 
without one connexion of her own 
to countenance the trembling inter- 
loper, the wife of the transported 
Edmond, 

* The lovely timid creature had 
scarce time to cling, with all the-de- 
votedness of now genuine and unre- 
pressed attachment, to the only being 
(save her Lucy) in all the glittering 
circle, who would not have repulsed 
her in disdain, when the fragile reed 
on which her young hopes rested, 
withered from beneath her grasp ! 
Exhausted by conflicting emotivns, 
and long an unsuspected prey to 
that disease of the heart, which sud- 
denly arrests the springs of life, and 
freezes in a moment the fount of 
Consciousness and joy, Edmund 
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Montolieu was carried from the altar 
to the grave! and that sumptuous 
wedding feast, which empty state and 
hollow congratulation had provided, 
was untasted—but by the sorrowing 
poor, who viewed in awe-struck si- 
lence the ominous dole. 

“ The peor young widow felt like 
one whose frame and faculties a thun- 
derbolt has nearly annihilated, and 
when the first few days of speechless 
woe were past, the unfeeling parents, 
like too many, smarting under the 
reproaches of conscience, instead of 
deploring the harsh severity which 
had first expatriated and then ha- 
rassed their son, songht to transfer 
the cause of his early death to a 
passion, which, had it been less 
thwarted, might perhaps have pro- 
longed his feeble existence. 

“ Poor Alexina, with the genero- 
sity and recklessness of youth, had 
instructed Edmund not to irritate 
his parents by urging any settlements 
on one so uiterly portionless, to 
which he at length consented, more 
from the impression of its being an 
unavailing effort, than from acquics- 
cence in her disinterested prayers. 
She was, therefore, on his death, 
with the exception of a small sum 
left by him in India, wholly unpro- 
vided for—and it was a destitution 
in which she could almost at first re- 
joice ; since all other connexion be- 
tween them seeming likely to expire 
with her poor husband, it would have 
been bitter indeed, to owe to his 
proud relations an extorted provi- 
sion, to which they might think a 
couple of hours’ union with their 
heir but an insufficient title, 

* Lucy's unvarying sympathy and 
affection was again her first resource ; 
but the regiment of Captain Wil- 
loughby being under orders for the 
West Indies, Alexina, feeling that 
her longer residence might estrange 
her friend from her bereaved pa- 
rents, and prevent her passing ander 
their roof her last months in Eng- 
land, steadily insisted on returning 
to the protection of her maternal 
friend, Miss T . From her she 
experienced such a reception as her 
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strong claims on esteem and com- 
passion ensured; and while the 
young widow imagined that her 
slender pittance might prevent her 
from being a burden to her gov- 
erness, she forebore, out of respect 
for the prejudices of her husband’s 
family, as well as from the hopeless 
languor of sorrow, attempting to ex- 
ercise her own talents in that line. 
But * woes,’ says the poet, ‘ love a 
train!’ and there came accounts 
from India of the wreck of ber little 
all, in one of those extensive failures 
so common in the East ; and Alexi- 
na, now as pennyless as before her 
inauspicious marriage, insisted on tes- 
tifving at once her gratitude and 
independence, by devoting to Miss 
T——’s assistance the talents she 
owed to her care.” 

“And the children?” asked I, 
awaking on the cessation of Sophy’s 
narrative, from the deep reverie into 
which its strange tenor had thrown 
me. 

“ The children are Lacy’s—born 
just before her quitting England, and 
resigned, with all the deep reluctance 
of a young and sorely divided heart, 
to the care of a sister of her hus- 
band’s—the voyage, the climate, and 
their tender age, presenting insupe- 
rable obstacles to their going out to 
Barbadoes.”’ 

* T am under orders for Barbadoes 
myself,” exclaimed I, ‘* my dear So- 
phy! I quite forgot to tell you, that 
it was this which brought me here 
to-day. I have got a Lieutenant- 
Colonelcy in a regiment stationed 
there—probably Captain Willongh- 
by’s—and must join in the course of 
a month or six weeks. —But,” added 
I, scarce noticing poor Sophy’s blank 
looks, and exclamations about yellow 
fever— I must really see something 
more of your fair friend! how shall 
I manage it? Could not I offer to 
carry out the picture of the children, 
and letters to their parents! A capi- 
tal thought. But then this would 


hardly entitle me to call more than 
once, just at the last, to get my des- 
patches—and at a school too—really, 
Sophy, these Protestant nunueries 


of yours are almost as difficult of ac- 
cess as foreign ones.” 

* Bat,” said Sophy, after a mo- 
ment’s thought, “ the picture is very 
far from being finished ; and the lit- 
tle creatures cannot come here to sit, 
for they are only recovering from 
the hooping-congh. Suppose I should 
advise Mis. Montolieu to go and 
stay a few days in Baker Street, 
where she is a great favourite, to 
finish her drawing comfortably 7 You 
might go there in the character of 
Willoughby’s new Colonel, without 
much suspicion.” 

** Blessings on you for the thought, 
my dear Sophy!” exclaimed I; “ for 
invention, one school girl is worth a 
score of field officers. Do get this 
accomplished—and I will put you 
down in my book for the best hus- 
band in my own regiment, or any ten 
in the service!” Sos vying, I gave 
her a hearty kiss, and ran off to the 
War-Office. 

The move was dexterously and 
unsuspiciously effected. The wi- 
dow’s anxiety to send her Lucya 
faithful portrait of her dear babes, 
nearly equalled mine to see more of 
the fair artist ; and, under cover of 
a proper introduction to the amiable 
sister of Captain Willoughby, and 
her good honest fellow of a husband, 
I spent more than one whole day, 
and various precious mornings in 
Baker Street. At first, I was to the 
whole family only Frank’s new Co- 
lonel, a very stupid, good sort of 
man, who talked little and ate less, 
and seemed-famous for nothing but 
fondness for children and drawings. 

The lovely widow exerted herself 
to bespeak my friendship and good- 
will for the absent objects of her 
affection—and I was half pleased, 
half mortified, to observe with what 
unsuspecting bonhomie she laid her- 
self out to entertain me. It was 
chiefly of course by speaking of Lucy 
and her husband—and it was with a 
warmth and sincerity of devotion, 
which made me transfer to brothers 
and sisters-in-law my former envy 
and uncharitableness towards mar- 
ried men. 
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In about three weeks, during which 
I put to the full test the hospitality 
of my new friends, I began to per- 
ceive on my entrance, a slight sup- 
pressed smile on their good-humour- 
ed faces, and an increase of pensive 
gravity on that of their fair guest. 
The picture was quite finished—and 
I received unequivocal hints that it 
and the letters now ouly awaited my 
farewell visit. In a couple of days 
Alexina was to retire to her nunnery, 
and as she now studiously avoided 
our earlier téte-a-téte, I had no re- 
source but to write her a letter, ex- 
plaining the state of my heart, and 
urging the soldier’s plea of necessity 
for my precipitation—and requesting 
to be permitted to receive my an- 
swer in person on the morrow. I 
cannot pretend to remember what 
was in the letter—I only know that 
the paper was not gilt, aud the lines 
by no means particularly even. 

On the following morning I sallied 
from my hotel, far earlier than de- 
cency warranted for paying a visit in 
Biker Street—so I determined to 
divert the iotolerable suspense by 
transacting some business about Char- 
ing Cross. This occupied me so 
much longer than I expected, that I 
was flying in all the ‘agonies of im- 
patience along the Hay-market, when 


I ran against a young Lieutenant of 


my late regiment, a very fine lad, for 
whom I had always had a great fan- 
cy, and who, being equally partial to 
me, had, I knew, been using every 
exertion to raise the needful, to pur- 
chase a step in the regiment I was 
bow about to command, 

“ Percival, my dear fellow !” said 
I, “ how goes it? I have not a mo- 
ment to spare—urgent business, a 
thousand miles off, at the very west 
end of the town.” I saw his coun- 
tenance fall, poor lad, and could not 
help observing he looked pale and 
vexed, “Is anything the matter, 
Henry?” asked I, still in a great 
hurry. 

“Oh, not much, Colonel,” said 
he. “J see you are in haste—only 
—ouly—” and here he hesitated. 
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“* Speak out, Harry: do; there’s 
a goud fellow.” 

“ Ouly some litile difficulty, then, 
about the money for my step. 
fear [ shall not be able to get out 
with you ” 

* Oh! is that all?—Come to me 
to-morrow about it, and [ will see 
what can be done.” 

* But,” said the young man, mod- 
estly, “the money should have been 
lodged some days ago; and Green- 
wood says he can wait no longer.” 

I looked at the lad, and saw his 
whole soul was in the affair, And 
thinking my suit would not prosper 
the less for lending him a lift, I per- 
formed one of the few activns I call 
heroic, and turning back with the 
best grace I could muster, put my 
arm in his, and went into Drum- 
mond’s, 

While I was waiting to speak to 
one of the partners about an imme- 
diate advance of the needful to poor 
Harry, I saw a clerk twisting in eve- 
ry possible light, and trying to deci- 
pher one of those nondescript fo- 
reign letters, which are to well-grown, 
well-folded English ones, what mis- 
shapen dwarfs are tomen. This one 
was as broad as it was long, and had 
its hump-back all covered with cha- 
raciers, which might have been Ru- 
nic inscriptions, for any resemblance 
they bore to a Christian A. B. C. 
The man, secing a curious idler 
lounging near him in a military sur- 
tout, handed it up to me, saying, 
“Perhaps, sir, you might be able, 
from your knowledge of foreign 
hands, to throw some light on this 
direction.” There was an outer en- 
velope, on which might be plainly 
enough read, in a cramped chevaur 
de frise-like French hand, this some- 
what primitive address,— 


a Monsieur Monsieur Drommond, 
Banquier és rénummeé, a Londres, 


So far all was well; and the renown- 
ed banker being about as well known 
in London as Dr. Boerhaave in the 
world, both letters had found their 
appointed destination, But within 
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the envelope was a sealed billet, 
scribbled all over, as aforesaid, with 
characters which, from their dissimi- 
larity to any European scrawl I had 
ever seen, | innnediately set down 
for Tartar bieroglyphics from Rus- 
sia, which mighty empire having per- 
tinaciously retained a style of its own, 
chouses to have an alphabet also. 

The words expressed by these hy- 
perborean symbols, | began to per- 
ceive were French ; and gathering 
erudition as I proceeded, like many 
a sage decipherer, I distinctly traced, 
“4 son Excellence Mademviselle ;” 
—but beyond this rather anomalous 
union of titles, all was involved in 
the hopeless darkness that attends 
guessers at proper vuames. I had 
Jately, however, seen some Russian 
coins, bought by a brother officer of 
a French soldier returned from Mos- 
cow, and the characters composing 
the word “ Alexander” happened to 
be fresh in my memory. With this 
clew, I put together pot-hook after 
pot-hook, and found, with uo small 
emotion, the result to be—Alexina ! 
The name might be, nay, was, a 
common one in Russia, especially of 
late years,—yet I could not spell 
and put it together without feeling a 
revulsion in my whole frame, aud as 
if it could belong but to one being in 
the world. How did 1 labour to 
apply my scanty stock of Russian 
lore to this unspeakably important 
surname which succeeded! but in 
vain! That it began with F was all 
I could satisfactorily ascertain ; but 
the clerk and I between us, were 
enabled, by his naming over various 
eminent Russia merchants, to hazard 
a shrewd guess at the one to whose 
care the inner letter had been su 
mystically addressed, 

This gentleman, the clerk told me, 
was no more, and had died deeply 
involved in circumstances exactly 
coinciding with Sophy’s account of 
Alexina’s guardian, The case now 
became terribly critical, and I was 
just about to suggest what I knew on 
the subject, when a partner came in, 
accompanied by a feeble tottering 
ald man, with the air of one of those 
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respectable, almost dignified-looking 
valets, or Maitre d’Hotels, belonging 
to the old regime ; his hair queued 
and powdered, and his dress scrupu- 
lously adhering to a fashion unknown 
in England for the last half century, 

“ Mr. B »” said the banker, 
addressing himself to the clerk, 
*“* has anything been made out about 
that letter which came sume weeks 
ago from abroad? This person is 
just arrived in England, and looks to 
us for a clew to discover a young 
lady, to whom, he says, his previous 
letter was addressed.” 

** Sir,” said the clerk, in some con- 
fusion, “ the letter was unfurtunately 
laid aside till this morning, when, 
with the assistance of this geutleman, 
I have just succeeded in ascertaining 
the name of the house to whose care 
the billet is addressed. It is to be 
feared, however, that this will not 
greatly advance matters, as Mr. Liv- 
ingstone, you are aware, died some 
years ago, and his establishment is 
entirely broken up.” 

* ‘That is very unlucky,” said the 
banker to the clerk; while the old 
man, only gathering from the blank 
looks of both a result unfavourable 
to his hopes, cast up his eyes to 
Heaven, with an affecting mixture of 
sorrow and resignation. ‘* My poor 
master!” ejaculated he, in French, 
and turned away to hide a tear. 

“ But, sir,” said the clerk, “ we 
have made out the young® lady’s 


christian name, and this gentieman 
” 








seems to think 

* And is the surname all that puz- 
zles you?” asked Mr. D. “ Surely 
that can be at once supplied by this 
good old man.” 

The question was put in French, 
and proinptly answered—* Fedoroff 
—only daughter of my master, Count 
Fedoroff, and an English lady, his 
late wife.” 

What a revolution did these few 
words make in niy relative situation 
with Alexina ! I felt as if ali was for 
ever at an end between us—but, I 
hope, not the less disposed to for- 
ward the inquiries of a sorrowing 
parent, and restore her to his arms. 
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I briefly, and, I am sure, very inco- 
herently, stated what I knew of her 
history and residence ; and while the 
transported old steward flew on the 
wings of duty and affection to cheer 
his master’s heart with the tidings, I 
set off, summoning all the courage 
and disinterestedness I could muster, 
to prepare the mind of his daughter 
for so overwhelming a discovery—to 
build up—I feared, on the ruins of 
my own baseless fabric of happiness— 
the superstructure of hers, 

This daughter, the long-lost and 
wept-fur heiress of Count Fedoroff, 
to marry a moderately endowed Eng- 
lish soldier ! to go to the West Indies, 
or elsewhere, and, as the old song 
has it, *“‘ lie in a barrack!” ~Impossi- 
ble!—Once I was selfish enough to 
wish the knot had been already tied— 
but I was soon myself again, and 
could rejoice that no answer had yet 
in any degree committed her, to unite 
her fate with mine—and, on the 
word of an honest man, by the time 
I knocked at the door in Baker 
Street, I felt only the delight of con- 
ferring happiness, where I had so 
fondly anticipated receiving it. 

My air of conscious exultation 
when first ushered into the room, 
where sat Alexina with her friend, 
Mrs, F » must, I am sure, have 
appeared to the last degree coxcomb- 
ieal and absurd. It soon gave place 
to more selfish and bitter feelings, on 
beholding again, (and with no symp- 
toms of severity on her lovely coun- 
tenance,) the creature I was about 
tacitly to relinquish for life. Mrs. 
F. rose to leave the room; and, 
though fearful the emotion I should 
excite might render her presence de- 
sirable, I could not, for the life of 
me, interfere to detain her, 

“I fear, Mrs. Montolieu,” said I, 
in great agitation, “J am much later 
than you might justly have had rea- 
son to expect, but the business which 
detained me was of a nature - 

“Oh! no apology is necessary, 
Colonel Donovan,” said she, with 
the unaffected modesty and gentle- 
ness which characterized her whole 
deportment. ‘I must have little 
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confidence indeed in the flattering 
sentiments expressed in your letter 
of yesterday, to suppose you would 
voluntarily defer ascertaining mine, 
I can only assure you 

* Assure me of nothing, my dear 
madam,” interrupted I, “if you would 
have me keep my senses, and go 
through my duty as a man of honour 
should do. Forget that anything has 
passed between us—that I ever had 
the presumption to aspire to your 
hand.” 

I really believe this humble, long- 
depressed child of misfortune, thought 
me suddenly deranged, so like bitter 
mockery did my expressions appear. 

“T am wot mad, indeed,” said I, 
reading her thoughts, ** though I have 
had much to make me so this morn- 
ing ; but only the bewildered herald 
of a very astonishing, and, let me add, 
delightful discovery, relative to your- 
self—” 

“To me!” she repeated with an 
accent of unbounded surprise—* I 
thought, till yesterday, nothing could 
occur to break the tenor of my mo- 
notonous existence.”—Here a soft 
blush tinged her pale cheek—and it 
went to my very heart to see, that 
the sweet soul was mortified by my 
want of curiosity to know how she 
had felt yesterday, and was feeling 
to-day. 

“ Alexina!” said I, for the first 
time in my life feeling the brotherly 
right so to call her—* if I could avail 
myself of your unsuspecting inno- 
cence, I should bea villain. Yester- 
day you thought yourself, and I 
thought you, alone in the world ; and 
on that supposition, what we might 
both have done is now as if it had 
never been. You are no longer— 
thanks be to a merciful Providence! 
—a friendless orphan, You havea 
father, the sole comfort of whose de- 
clining age is the vague, and, till this 
day, almost relinquished hope of 
folding you once more in his arms,” 

She grew very pale—trembled 
violently, but, to my infinite relief, 
did not faint quite away. There was 
water on the table beside her draw- 
ings—I sprinkled some of it on her 
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face, and she soon revived; for the 
swoon of jvy carries its own cordial 
with it. 

When the pious effusions of a full 
heart to the Father of the fatherless, 
had given place to Jess sacred emo- 
tions, her first words were, “ You 
will assist me in making up to this 
dear father, for our long, long sepa- 
ration, will you not ?—But perhaps,” 
added she, more gravely—the pride 
of women taking alarm at my conti- 
nued silence—* perhaps there is 
something in my father’s character or 
circumstances, which may have pro- 
duced a change in your intentions— 
If so—” and her blush was no long- 
er one of conscicus timidity. 

“There is, indeed, everything in 
your father’s situation to make me 
retract my rash proposal of yesterday ! 
When it was made, I felt a lover’s ex- 
quisite sympathy for beauty in mis- 
fortune ; and a pride in placing com- 
ean at least within her reach. 

ou are the daughter and heiress of 
a proud Russian noble; and Jack 
Donovan has only to say, ‘ God bless 
you both together !’ and try to forget 
his short dream of happiness amid a 
life of duty and vicissitude.” 

‘J, too, have duties, Colonel Do- 
novan,” answered she, her calm se- 
renity notin the least impaired by 
the brilliant prospect I had set before 
her; “that, to my father, I trust I 
shall never forget; and ob! what 
delightful arrears of love I shall have 
to bestow on (I fear from your 
sad silence) my sole remaining pa- 
rent! But circumstances, melancholy 
enough, God knows ! have given me 
early independence; and I should 
deserve to be spurned by my new- 
fuund parent, could his rank or for- 
tune for one moment make me forget 
your conduct when I had neither. 
Read that note, which, in distrust of 
my nerves for a personal interview, 
I wrote last night, to be delivered to 
you this morning. The sentiments 
it contains might have gathered added 
strength and energy from what | have 
now heard of our relative position ; 
but I wish you to see them.as they 
emanated from the unconscious ful- 
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ness of a grateful heart. Take them 
as my unalterable answer. Were my 
father capable of sacrificing his child's 
honour and happiness to pride or am- 
bition, I might tearfully request you 
to ‘end her to him for the remnant of 
a closing existence ; but it would be 
to return, strengthened by filial duty, 
to other, and perhaps dearer ties, 
Donovan! | am yours irrevocably,— 
bear me witness, my vows are scaled 
before their confirmation can possibly 
expose me to the charge of disobe- 
dience !” 

I had only time for incoherent ex- 
pressions of admiration for this noble 
girl, and resolution to abide by her 
father’s determination, when, as I had 
arranged with Nicolai the old siew- 
ard, a carriage drove up to the door, 
out of which I saw him step first, and 
proffer his assistance to a fine noble- 
looking wreck of a man, who, enfee- 
bled by infirmity and emotion, could 
scarcely asceud the staircase. I went 
to detain hima moment below, whie 
I in two words explained the matter 
to Mrs, F , and to my sister So- 
phy, who, burning to know the result 
of my proposals, had invited herself 
to spend the day in Baker Street. 

Their sudden acquaintance with 
these delightful tidings gave to both 
of them an appearance of such equal 
agitation with their fair friend’s, that 
nothing short of parental instinct 
could have enabled him to distinguish 
her. When the fine old mangenter- 
ed, his white har flowing on either 
side of bis woe-worn countenance, 
all involuntarily rose. He seemed 
bewildered by the presence of so 
many females, and in danger of sink- 
ing under the scene. Sophy, who 
happened to be nearest the door, 
having made a hasty movement to 
save him from falling, he gazed fora 
moment steadfastly in her face, then 
shook his head, and, pushing her not 
ungently aside, made another step or 
two forward. It was to receive in 
his arms and heart, his own Alexina, 
whom, in the first transports of re- 
cognition, he called by the name of 
her long-lost English mother. We 
left the parent and child to their owa 
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unutterable emotions, and indemni- 
fied ourselves by sharing the trans- 
ports of old Nicolai, who, afier kiss- 
ing with passionate devotion the hand 
of his master’s daughter, withdrew, 
and gave us the details of their loug 
separation and iis cause, 

They were much too long and 
complicated to be repeated here. 
Suffice it to say, that the capricious 
tyranny of Paul, and his wayward 
anlipatuy to everything even remote- 
ly connected with England, involved 
Count Fedoroff in sudden and appa- 
rently hopeless disgrace,—and a ba- 
nishment to Siberia; amid the first 
shuck of which, the unfortunate mo- 
ther, before accompanying her hus- 
band, embraced with avidity the op- 
portunity afforded by the hurried 
flight of her countrymen from Peters- 
burg, to send her only child, a puny, 
tender infant, wholly unfit for the 
horror of a Siverian journey, to seek 
an asylum in England. An ample 
supply of money and jewels, sufficient 
to defray her education for years, 
accompanied the infant; but as the 
whole trausaciion (the affiir of a few 
brief feverish moments of maternal 
alarm) was conducted by Madame 
Fedoroff after’ her bhusband’s arrest, 
and while deprived of communication 
with him, the distressing circum- 
stances of their reunion prevented 
his being immedfately informed of 
the name of the merchant to whom 
his child was to be consigned—and 
befure he roused himself to mike the, 
alas! indispensable inquiry, his poor 
wile’s reason had given way under 
the united evils of exile and bereave- 
ment. For years afier his recall from 
banishment, did Count Fedoroff wan- 
der with his harmless and interesting 
maniac, in vain quest alike of restor- 
ed intellect, and tidings of their child. 
Not the slightest clew or trace could 
ever be elicited from the poor Count- 
ess, till, on her death-bed, a few 
months ago, she had, in such a lucid 
interval as frequently precedes disso- 
lution, distinctly pronounced, in the 
hearing of Nicolai, the name of Liv- 
ingstone, connecting it, though ince- 
herently, with that of Alexina. 
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The judicious old man, fearing to 
raise, on such slender groun4, false 
hopes in his aged and grief-worn 
master, wrote, without communicat- 
ing his intentions to any one, the 
mysterious billet which it was my 
fate to decipher; but after waiting 
for some time its result, in intolerable 
suspense, he heard with delight the 
poor Count resolve on a voyage to 
England, and felt renewed hope in 
the purpose of persvnal investiga- 
tions, 

Their result has been already 
meutioned, and it only remains for 
me to tell, ina few words, the brief 
sequel of my soldier’s tale. Count 
Fedoroff had seen too much of the 
power of surrow to rob the eye of 
meaning, and the cheek of bloom, to 
alluw iis worm to prey twice upou a 
daughter’s heart. Had a peasant 
gained her affection in her days of 
friendless obscurity, I verily believe 
the chastened spirit of the good old 
man would have hailed him with 
grateful approbation, He was not, 
therefore, disposed to exclude from 
his heart, a soldier of ancient family 
and unblemished reputation, Whea 
I next saw Alexina’s letter of ac- 
ceptance, which, precious as it was, 
I had insisted on replacing, before 
her father’s entrance, in ber almost 
insensible hand, it bore, in addition 
to her dear signature, the trembling 
ratification of a parent. 

What a contrast between Alexina’s 
former nuptials, with their extorted 
consent, and half-reluctant celebra- 
tion, their “cold marriage tables,” 
and ‘“funeral-baked meats,” so 
strangely interwoven, and our bliss- 
ful uvion some months afier, sur- 
rounded by friends, purchased and 
endeared by years of dignified suf- 
fering! 

There was the old Count, his 
frame invigorated, and his affections 
renovated—his faithful domestic re- 
flecting his master’s every feeling, 
and partaking his every joy. F. and 
his kind-hearted wife—my darling 
Sophy—and last, not least, Lucy and 
her husband—for, as the picture 
could no longer go to the West Ia- 
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dies, (at least under my auspices,) the 
mountain came to Mahomet, I ma- 
naged Harry Percival’s exchange into 
Willoughby’s place, and while he 
was wooing and winning his West 
India flame, while “all Barbadoes’ 
bells did ring” —those of St. George's, 
Hanover Square, rung out their mer- 


riest peal, in honour of Jack Dono- 
van and his little Russian widow. 

Count Fedoroff ended his life in 
Britain ; and his daughter made, with 
the nearest male heir, an arrange- 
ment, by which she exchanged slaves 
and snow at the Pole for cash and 
comfort in England. 





LEPELETIER. 


Sprrit of Freedom! is there not 
A highest heaven for thee— 
Some little bright illumined spot 

Of immortality ? 


Oh yes, by yonder twinkling star 
hat shines for thee so bright, 
Futurity unspheres afar 
Eternal light. 


Is it not thine to break the bond 
That wraps a son of clay, 
And bid his spirit soar beyond 
Its earthly stay ? 


What bids a nation rise ? what brings 
A blessing, but the Free ? 
What jewel in the throne of kings 
Like Liberty ! 


Yet there are some forbid to shine, 
Creations without soul, 


Who'd fondly kneel at Slavery’s shrine 
And hug control. 


Oh then, ye sons of Earth, whene’er 
The voice of Freedom calls, 
Hasten with deepest love, but spare 
The wretch that crawls. 


Hark! hark! methinks I hear a cry 
Of nations swell the gale, 
And a deep call from th’ Heavens high— 
“ All hail! All hail!” 


While near yon lightsome beaming cloud 
Sweet pilgrim of the sky, 
A herald from this world’s dark shroud 
Speeds singly by. 


“ "Tis he, ‘tis he,” a burst of light 
Unveils Heaven's majesty, 
And earths hurras one name unite— 
“ Lepeletier !""* 





A MEDITATION AT NETLEY ABBEY. 


(From the unpublished Travels of Theodore Elbert, a young Swede.) 


ae first view is not very strik- 
ing; grey ornamented walls, 
among green wood. The interior, 
however, is extremely interesting, 
especially one long roofless hall, with 
a large window ateachend, A high 
and spacious building is thrown off 
from one side of this, like one of the 
arms of across, and is surrounded 
by two ranges of tall arches one 
above the other, This is the most 
perfect and beautiful part of the edi- 
fice. Trees, that appear the growth 
of a century, are towering up among 
the ruins, and replace with their foli- 
age, the roof which formerly shaded 
the building. These green and state- 
ly plants, and the thick creepers 


which enwreath and robe every point- 
ed arch and slender column, and 
wrap the rough grey fragments of 
the walls now scattered over the 
whole area, have taken away all the 
rawness and soreness of recent deso- 
lation, and that nature which mani- 
fests itself with so much glory in the 
heavens above, and the landscape 
around them, seems to press with her 
seft embrace, and hallow with her 
fresh beauty, these mouldering re- 
mains of art. 

Yet the prevailing aspect of anti- 
quity completely prevents us from 
thivking of the fabric, as of anything 
but the relic of an elder age: and 
this is well, for everything is in itself 





* «¢ Salus populi, suprema lex esto,” was his polar star. He sealed his last vote with his 
bleed, and died happy in the cause of Liberty.—See his Works, collected by his Brother. 
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salutary which connects us with the 
past, and teaches us to feel that we 
do not stand isolated in the waste 
of time. It is good for us to con- 
template our kind as connected 
through all its epochs, and knit into 
unity ; and there is no better state 
of mind than that which revives and 
cherishes within us those generous 
and charitable, or serene, meditative 
strains of sentiment, which carry, 
through all the centuries of history, 
as it were, one golden thread, one 
fresh rivulet, a single beam of happy 
light. I would not willingly persuade 
myself that there is no touch of natural 
affection in the kindly reverence with 
which we survey the handy work or 
muse among the sepulchres, of pre- 
ceding generations ; and I have far 
more charity for Jew, Turk, or 
Pagan, than for him who would make 
me an enemy tu the past, by proving 
that it is inimical to me. The per- 
son who would really destroy our 
veneration for the annals and lega- 
cies of our fathers, is he who attempts 
to make their wisdom a warrant for 
our folly ; and who turns our respect 
and sympathy for the monuments of 
buried ages into gall and bitterness, 
by forcing us to dwell, like the ma- 
niacs, inthe tombs, Such men bring 
the ancient days from the natural 
distance at which mankind are will- 
ing to worship them, and mix them 
up with the business and interests of 
the present. Our ancestors thought, 
planned, struggled, and conquered 
for themselves, and with reference to 
the circumstances of their era; and 
oftentimes they did so nobly and wise- 
ly. But would that there were none 
of us who make the insiguia of their 
free and sublime spirits to be collars 
of iron round our necks, and chains 
upon our hands, We are ready to 
honour their trophies, but why should 
we bear them like burthens on our 
backs; or wherefore should the 
crowns they won be turned into 
foolscaps fur their children ? 

I love a ruin wisely, but not too 
well, There are those who mauilest 
the excess of their affection by mea- 
suring its area, and taking the alti- 
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tude of its pinnacles. I would un- 
derstand it, feel it, gaze upon it, even 
as Ido now. The abbey, I believe, 
belonged to the Cistercians, and the 
horses of Cromwell's dragoons were 
afterwards stabled iu its cloisters. 
These skeleton windows were pro- 
bably once filled with gorgeous tints, 
with grotesque fiends, and hoary 
martyrs, ‘These aisles resounded 
with the pealings of white-robed 
choirs, Here was the solemn and 
burly abbot, and the dark files of 
cowled monks; and a vassal pea- 
santry crowded together, at awful 
distance from their holy superiors ; 
aud here too, perhaps, some neigh- 
bouring baron would resort, to atone, 
by occasional ten-fold devotion, for 
habitual contempt of friars, and vio- 
lation of ecclesiastical canons, On 
some high festival, how would all 
these be lighted up and harmonised 
by a blaze of tapers, under the sha- 
dow of lofiy aud gloomy arches, into 
a rich perspective of brilliant and so- 
lemn colours, venerable forms and 
awful sy.nbols ; while the deep tones 
of spiritual exhortation, and the ex- 
ulting or imploring melodies of devo- 
tion gave a purport, and meaning, 
and heaven-ward application to the 
whole, Then came the age whea 
children loitered and clambered 
among the ruins of the monastery, 
and sheep fed quietly round brokea 
images, and the defaced carved work 
of the sanctuary ; and so generations 
passed, Aud again, with what a 
confident joy must the decay of this 
noble fabric have been surveyed by 
the stern soldiers of the Commou- 
wealth, while some highly-gified aud 
many-scarred trooper placed himself 
on a mass of the ruin, and holding 
the Bible on one hand, while he lean- 
ed with the other on his dinted 
broad-sword, expounded the advan- 
tages of those mansions of the hea- 
venly Jerusalem which the elect were 
destined to inherit over these earthly 
tabernacles of antichrist; till,warming 
with the beloved theme, amid the 
shattered buttresses and roofless 
aisles, he would lead the voices of 
the grim enthusiasts in a byma of 
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thanksgiving and triumph, for the 
fall of Babylon the great, and the 
overthrow of the high places of idol- 
atry; and, perhaps, at last, fling off 
cloak, belt, and cuirass, and toil at 
the lever and the mine to promote 
the work of desolation. 

Scarcely a trace now remains, even 
to the gaze of fancy, by which we 
may guess at the details of those 
means which gradually destroyed the 
fabric, All is now sofiened and 
made beautiful, aad inspired with 
one consistent character and soul, by 
the overgrowth of luxuriant creepers, 
The green foliage of many soaring 
trees waves its dappled shadow over 
the walls and the weed-matted area ; 
and the abbey, with its broken co- 
Jumns and crumbled ornaments, seems 
to have become a portion of univer- 
sal nature, a graceful feature of a glo- 
rious countenance, an original mem- 
ber of the landscape in which it 
stands; born of the same mother 
and by the same generation, as 
the ivy which crowns the trees 
which overshadow, and the blue 
bright sky and eternal sun which il- 
juminate and smile upon it. The 
grey massy stones look as if they had 
grown up, like the hills and woods, 
by some internal energy, from the 
centre, ant expanded themselves, 
amid the co operating elements, into 
a pile of silent loveliness, a place of 
solemn and lonely meditation, fit for 
the quiet reveries of the idly active, 
or the high and various fancies of a 
poet. 

This it may be to any one whose 
mind is capable of seeing more ina 
beautiful ruin than in a curious ma- 
chine, or *a pretty toy,—anything 
more than an gbject to be looked at 
for half an hour, thought of for a 
minute, and talked about fora day. 
But, to those whose conceptions and 
feelings mount higher even than poe- 
try or speculation, Netley Abbey is 
a still more happy. retreat; one 
abounding in wealthier secrets, and 
instinct with more grateful and 
healthy contemplations, To him 
who thinks that there is a peculiar 
religion in temples, and that where 


is the carved work of the temple, 
there must necessarily dwell the glo- 
ry of the Shechinah, Netley was long 
ago desecrated by the silencing of its 
choir, the rending of its arches, the 
overthrow of its altar, But, if we 
know and feel that there are places 
of worship besides the church and 
the closet, and other perches for me- 
ditation than the cushion of a pulpit, 
then we shall find, among these bro- 
ken remains, a soul still living under 
the ribs of death, perhaps as power- 
ful and as religious as that which 
once inhabited their full-blown pomp. 
What finer moral breathes among 
the discourses spoken so often to 
careless ears, and the prayers that so 
many millions of times have been ut- 
tered by mechanical lips, than those 
thoughts which meet and detain us, 
and make around us a voiceless me- 
lody, in these dim and breezy courts ? 
What more exquisite barmony be- 
tween the deeds of God and of man 
than those graceful and almost invi- 
sible blendings of art and nature, 
where the architecture, said to have 
been originally copied from the forest 
paths, is now again assimilated to 
them, and mingled with and raised 
to the fresh and living beauty of its 
prototype ? What more just and 
easy gradation from man to God, 
than in the cemented lump of stone 
on which we sit, the wild flower 
which springs from it, the bush by 
which it is clasped and shaded, and 
the tall ash which, rising above the 
columned buttresses, upswells to and 
waves amid the skies? These walls, 
methinks, are as the incomplete and 
perishable circuit of those peculiar 
forms and sectarian modes of religion 
which we are all placed in during 
childhood, and to which we con 
monly cling through life with a fond, 
and unreasoning, and, sometimes, a 


jealous and angry affection, The 


verdure, and foliage, and clinging 
fibres, and lofty stems, image out that 
universal and inward faith, which 
gives to these their purport and beau 
ty, life, power, and saving spirit. 
Sown by no human hand, springing 
up by the law of their own being, 
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watered and fostered only by the 
skies, they clothe and crown these 
dead and mouldering works of man’s 
contrivance, surround them with all 
loveliness, and fill them with strength 
and vitality, make them a shrine, not 
alone for Benedictine or Cistercian, 
for Roman Catholic or Protestant, 
but for the unselfish and pious, heart 
of all races, ages. sects, and circum- 
stances 3 and show that, let artificial 
fanes and marble altars remain or 
perish as they will, that influence of 
the creative son, that energy of the 
Logos, which made, and moves, and 
blesses the universe and the soal of 
man, will always open in the wilder- 
ness a fountain whereat we may 
quench our thirst, and rear up, amid 
the ruins, a temple bolier than that 
made with hands, Is it not, indeed, 
possible, that these relics are an em- 
blem of that fallen nature which built 
the structure? May it not be, that, 
lke it, man once was an upright and 
goodly being, applied only to those 
aims for which he was framed and 
consecrated, admitting to his heart 


no employment but the offices of 
prayer and praise ; and yet that, when 
this perfection was overthrown and 
decayed, there remained the seeds 
of feeling, so pure, and aspiring, and 
spiritual, as may enable us to rise 
higher and nearer towards the source 
and centre of love, than the poiut at 
which we stood in the freshness of 
our race? The work of purification 
may leave the gold more precious 
than if it never had been debased by 
the worthless alloys of its ore. But, 


Now dewy twilight o’er these shattered walls 

Breathes from the closing eyelids of the 

skies, 
The blessed night, with starry influence, falls 

O’er carv’d remaius and boughs, that hea- 

venward rise ; 

The healing gentleness of evening sighs 
From arch to arch, and thrills the slumbering 

trees ; 

And, like the memory of dead centuries, 
The shadows stride before the lingering breeze. 
The pinions of the heavens, with flechered 

gloom, 

Infold the world, and the adoring earth 
To all religion : here there is no tomb, 

But holy promise of that second birth 
When o’er man’s ruin beauty shall return, 
And perfect Love shall light his funeral urn. 





THE CHIF 


HERE are several thousand 

Chiffoniers in Paris of all ages 
and both sexes; but ia order to be 
thoroughly understood, [ must first 
describe what sort of being a Chif- 
fonier really is. Do you see that 
very old decrepit person in the dis- 
tance, with a wicker basket on his 
back, and along stick with a crook 
at the end of itin his hand?) That 
isa Chiffonier, At all hours and at 
all seasons he plies his avocations, 
At the dead of night, you may behold 
him with the aid of a Lampion rak- 
ing amidst heaps of congenial filth at 
the corners, and in the middle of 
Streets, lanes, and allies. Nor does 
the morning close his labours. Be- 
hold him at “ peep 0’ dawn,” gliding 
along with furtive glance, now direct- 
ed to the coté gauche, now averted to 
the coté droit. Observe how his eye 
glistens, and how his quickened pace 


FONIERS. 


proclaims some discovery redolent of 
soiled paper, or the discarded rags 
which peradventure covered “ looped 
and windowed poverty.” Mow he 
reaches the goal with “ hope elate,” 
and plies his forked wand which ele- 
vates those * waifs and estrays” into 
his basket; the refuse of all the 
world, but which are dear to him 
from their very worthlessness, See 
how he scrutinises the heap before 
that Epicier’s shop, how he shifts 
and shoots the rubbish from one side 
to the other and extracts * some soul 
of gooduess from things evil.” He 
is your true philosopher, and has 
found the long sought stone ; for his 
wand turns all it touches, if not to 
gold, at least to paper, and what 
more than paper is a billet de banque? 
Yet a moment, and he is gone. Un- 
like the bee who flies from flower to 
flower, the Chiffonier only flies from 
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filth to filth: but with the industry of 
the ra.ive of the hive, he extracts 
from that on which he works all that 
is valuable to him. Old rags, old 
paper, white, brown, yellow, or blue, 
are all the: same to him, so as it be 
paper—no matter how soiled, no 
matter how torn, he drags it from the 
heap and commits it to the basket 
beluod his back, No matter of what 
importance the paper may be : though 
it contain a song or a sermon, a let- 
ter of love, or a letter of state, it is 
all the same to him, to the basket it 
goes ; and afier having entered there 
all hope is abandoned, for out of that 
receptacle, there is no redemption 
till it be full. 

When this fulness is achieved, off 
the Chiffonier posts to the depot, and 
there deposits his burden, for which 
he has an acknowledgment 3 and then 
to work again “with what appetite 
he may.” Thus his life passes on, 
from “ night to morn, from morn to 
dewy eve,” midst filth, and offal, and 
rubbish, the “cankers of a calm 
world,” and “the rankest compound 
of villainous smells,” that ever as- 
saulted the organs of a Christian. 
But it is a life, notwithstanding, full 
of rivalry, and strangely mixed with 
the web of a mingled yarn, containing 
good and ill together. To-day midst 
his peregrinations he may find a gold 
brooch, or a diamond ring, while to- 
morrowehe may ply his “ weary way” 
and not be rewarded by a moth-eaten 
cheeseparing or a withered crust; 
yet is it the rivalry that sustains the 
Chiffonier iv his or her strange occu- 
pation, Go into what street he may, 
he is sure to fiud one of his own 
craft, and he who extracts most from 
the loathings and leavings of all oth- 
er men, comes off victor, and pricks 
up his ear, and wags his tail, like a 
dog who has choused his fellow of 
the tit-bit of the shambles, 

A history of this strange set of be- 
ings, and of the noble purposes to 
which their labours are turned by 
chemical process, would be one of 
the most interesting works ever writ- 


The Chiffoniers. 


ten ; but then it would require almost 
the observation of a life to under- 
stand their habits and peculiarities, 
Mr. Underwood, a gentleman who 
has long resided in the French capi- 
tal, and who is already advantageous- 
ly known by several articles in the 
“ Edinburgh Review,” had such a 
work in contemplation, and it is to 
be hoped he has not abandoned the 
idea of it. It would be one of the 
greatest literary and moral curivsities 
ever presented to the public. 

I have spoken of the depot, where 
the Chiffonier deposits his store, 
Here are the accumulated gatherings 
of the tribe, which are sorted out and 
parcelled, before they undergo the 
process necessary to the making of 
new paper. This depot is kept by 
one of the richest men in Paris, who 
in early life had been himself a Chif- 
fonier, then a Cantonnier, or worker 
on the roads, then a strolling player, 
then a keeper of a gambling house, 
and lastly a manufacturer and ope- 
rator in the funds. This man has 


acquired immense wealth ; his house 
is a perfect palace, stored with ob- 


jects of art and vertu ; but midst all 
the curiosities which he can present 
to “a wondering world,” there are 
none to vie with the thousands of 
Chiffoniers, old, young, and middle- 
aged, whom he has under his control, 
and in his employ, and who, from the 
“ wreck of matter,” and the sweep- 
ings of household life, bring forth the 
germ and seminal principle of new 
matter—of papier coleur de rose, pa- 
pier doré, et papiero doré, on which 
pretty fingers pour forth the inspira- 
tion of feeling aud loving hearts, 

It is to be observed, that the filth 
of Paris, the narrowness of its streets, 
and the inadequate supply of water, 
are all favourable to the trade of the 
Chiffonier. In London “ the occu- 
pation” of such a being would be 
“gone ;” for its admirable sewers 
and mighty river bear away the 
mounds of refuse matter midst which 
the Chiffonier revels and wallows in 
all the luxuriancy of blissful being. 
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ROBERT BURNS.* 


yyue object of Constable’s Mis- 
cellany—that of furnishing the 
public with good books at a cheap 
rate—is very praiseworthy; and 
those who love to see human genius 
bounding over every obstacle, and 
taking firm hold of immortality, even 
when the mortal casket, “ strong by 
nature, strengthened more by toil,” 
in which it is contained, is dissolving 
in the agonies of poverty and neg- 
lect, the most illiberal jealousy, and 
the most black-hearted ingratitude, 
will be thankful that, of those neat 
and cheap volumes, one is devoted 
to the Bard of Coila. 

We are inclined to think that Ro- 
bert Burns is the solitary individual 
of his genus, with mo model going 
before, and no imitator coming after. 
That many men should write verses 
—lines that join in chorus at the end, 
and in which there is a modulation 
of music—we do not at all dispute, 
even though they should not have 
formally got what is called “an in- 
tellectual education ;” because a per- 
ception of the modulation of sounds 
is not the highest, and certainly not 
the most intellectual, of human ac- 
quirements, But the singular part 
of the matter is that, with every dis- 
advantage to struggle with, both from 
without and from within, Burns was, 
for practical purposes, the best edu- 
cated man of his day,—had his mind 
in the most perfect and constant dis- 
cipline,—had not only a much more 
keen and perfect perception of those 
subjects that came more immediately 
within his range, than the profession- 
al literati of his time, but could actu- 
ally, and at once beat them with 
their own weapons, It was to this, 
we fear, more than to any thing else, 
that Burns owed his want of success 
inlife, The literati and leading men 
of Edinburgh, at no time very much 
famed for their liberality, and not 
always for the depth and transparen- 
cy of their perceptions, invited Burns 


to come among them, as a plaything 
that they could “ lift and let be seen ;” 
but finding him too heavy to be lift- 
ed, and too dazzling to look at, they 
neglected him, or rather, shrank 
away from him as fast as they could, 
Whether Burns was the burly boy, 
shoeless and bonnetless, driving the 
cattle to the pasture, or studying na- 
ture in the woodlands,—whether he 
was the bold youth, turning the fur- 
row or swinging the flail,—whether 
he was agonizing as a lover, or mak- 
ing the place of rustic carousal rock 
to the echoes of his glee,—whether, 
solitary, amid the desolation of the 
storm, he mused upon the misery of 
man, or, turning his keen glance upon 
the crowd, he made folly and hypoc- 
risy to run howling to their hiding 
places,—whether, to the booming of 
the wind and the rush of the water, 
he poured the whole witchery of 
song—humorous, gay, gloomy, terri- 
fic and sublime—into “ ‘Tam o’ Shan- 
ter,” or, laid upon the straw, with 
his dark eye riveted upon “the 
bright star of eve,” poured out his 
own soul “to Mary in heaven,”— 
whether, toiling wearily along in the 
tempestuous night, he concentrated 
the whole volume of patriotic and 
noble daring into the wildness of the 
Bruce,—or whether, in gratitude for 
the wisdom and virtue which his 
pious parent had implanted in his 
mind, he made the mortal muse 
mount up te the very threshold of 
the “ golden gates,” and by one an- 
gelic touch turned this world into a 
paradise, 
When kneeling down, to Heaven’s Eternal 


King, 
The saint, the father, and the husband prays; 


in every turn of life, at every touch 
of time, under every shade of cir- 
cumstances, the mind of Burns was 
a machine that never stood still,—no 
darkness could come from it—no ob- 
scurity could hide,—what was seen 
was known,—what was known was 





* The Life of Robert Burns. By J. G. Lockhart, LL.B. Constable’s Missollany, Vol. 23. 
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remembered ; and when the hour of 
inspiration came, the whole was 
poured forth in song, of which the 
truth is as powerful as the force is 
irresistible. 

Whatever be the subject which 
inspires the muse of Burns, one never 
finds a particle of verbiage, or any 
one subject introduced, of which his 
knowledge is not complete. There 
is no mere noise making,—no heavy 
passages for the purpose of “ sething” 
the [gems, and showing them off to 
advantage,—no gilding or polishing 
of the surface; the whole is virgin 
from the rock—unbroken and untar- 
nishable; and yet the circumstances 
under which he lived were, as ordi- 
nary men would think, little calcu- 
lated to produce a keen observer and 
a profound thinker, or indeed, any 
observer or thinker at all. 

No doubt, in the years of his in- 
fancy, he enjoyed advantages greater 
than those, who have not felt the ef- 
fects of similar ones, are aware of. 
The circumstances and character of 
his father saved him from those 
temptations to idleness and infant 
luxury, by which the talents of so 
many of the richer classes are nipt 
in the bud; while the feeling, then 
universal among the Scottish pea- 
santry, to live upon their own earn- 
ings, however small, owe no man any 
thing, and either stand in their own 
strevgth, or fall, imparted that sturdy 
independence, which made his mind, 
—and probably tended to mar his 
fortunes. In the short time that he 
‘was at school, too, he seems to have 
acquired not a little of that very best 
part of education, the art of getting 
more for himself; and this was fur- 
ther augmented by the readings and 
explanations of his father. Many 
people acquire the form of edacation 
without the substance ; but Burns had 
the substance without much of the 
form ; the early bias towards inquiry 
and reflection which this gave, se- 
conded as it was by the absence of 
temptation, till he had reached rather 
an advanced period of youth, was, 
pext only to his natural powers, the 
cause of his greatness—his support, 


and also his torture, under those re- 
verses and misfortunes, that so thick- 
ly chequered his life. 

Burns was not one of those preco- 
cious prodigies, which the wondering 
world is, ever and anon, finding out 
for itself. We hear of none of his 
odes at eight, and tales at ten, years 
of age, which, when they do occur, 
are merely patchwork out of the 
thoughts of others, His muse gave 
not forth one note, till inspired by 
that passion which calls all the child- 
ren of nature into song. It was the 
buxom lass, who shared the labours 
of the harvest field more immediately 
with the bard, who first kindled an- 
other fire ; and it was the desire of 
making her warble to the praise of 
her own charms, that first made him 
attempt the practice of poetry; and 
we believe there are very few young 
rustics, of perfectly pure minds, and 
with any fancy at all, that do not 
make similar attempts in “ the first 
young love of gay fifteen.” 

These first love songs of the bard 
were, as might be supposed, neither 
very vigorous in the conception, nor 
very accurate in the expression ; and 
so far as one may judge from the 
specimens, (and we remember seeing 
a good many of them, which have 
never appeared in print, in the hands 
of a gentleman in Kilmarnock, ouly 
two years after the death of the poet,) 
so far as one may judge from these, 
the merit which they had, was the 
merit of thought and not of fancy,— 
they evinced that the author was a 
reflective and sensible youth, rather 
than that he was a poetical one. 

Nature had given to Burns both a 
mind and a body of the most robust 
description ; and adversity had kept 
hammering them on her anvil, tll 
they had, at a very early period of 
life, acquired the firmness and the 
elasticity of beaten steel : and when 
his passions, which were equally 
strong, would no longer allow bim 
to rest contented with his humble 
fare and his hard labour, they burst 
forth by the only outlet that was open 
to them—the song of his native dis- 
trict, Even afier the fame of Buras 
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had “sealed his destruetion,” he 
showed an universal thirst for infor- 
mation, and busied himself in the 
formation and management of libra- 
ries ; and in his early years he gave 
sufficient proofs that, had his desires 
been seconded by means, his aim 
would have been to wanton in the 
whole field of knowledge. The suc- 
cess with which he studied the ele- 
ments of mathematics, at the school 
of Kirkoswald, when in his nine- 
teenth year—although love distracted 
the doctrives of sines and tangents 
not a littke—clearly proves, that, un- 
der other discipline and circum- 
stances, he might have probably 
stood as high among the philosophers 
of his country, as be now does 
among the poets, 

Severely as he did toil, and expert 
as he was at all the labours of the 
farm, his mind was too mighty for 
being wholly occupied by these du- 
ties; and the fields of science and 
literature, in which other young spi- 
rits of the same wing work off their 
superabuudant energies, were to him, 
to use his own emphatic quotation, 
“a spring shut up: and a fountain 
sealed ;” the few buoks in the “ auld 
clay biggin” were soon exhausted ; 
the world around liim became the 
only book of the ardent and insatia- 
ble student; and the keenness of his 
satire, the accuracy of his description, 
the warmth of his feeling, and the 
glorious flow of his pathos and sub- 
limity, show how closely and how 
well he studied, 

That the strong passions of Burns 
betrayed him into indiscretions, and 
that oppressed and resourceless as 
he was, his merry talents—the keen 
Perception, and the powerful expres- 
Sion, which made him so great in 
company—were in so far snares to 
him, we do not mean to deny ; but 
that these or any other causes made 
Burns permanently, or mentaily at all, 
dissipated, or caused him to neglect 
his duty either to society, or to those 
who more immediately bad claims 
on him, is wholly and atterly false. 

The relations of the lady whom 
he married caused her to burn a 
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written promise of marriage, which 
he had given to her when he was ia 
the depth of his poverty, and befare 
the first publication of his poems. 
But notwithstanding this, whick was 
a legal absolvement according to the 
law of Scotland, and would have 
been a moral absolvement, even to 
those who affect to put on saintly 
looks when the name of Burns is 
mentioned, the poet no sooner heard 
that the lady herself had been ill- 
used—turned out of doors in fact— 
upon his account, than he started 
from a sick bed, and flew to her aid. 
Aud what were the circumstances 
under which this deed of generosity 
and justice was done? Was it when 
his fortunes ran low? No such 
thing. It was after he had been in- 
troduced to the notice and the ad- 
miration of the learned and the titled 
in the Scottish capital, had made the 
tour of that end of the island, and 
was certainly, of all Scotchmen then 
living, the foremost in fame. Nor 
was this done as a mere impulse of 
the moment; for it was a calm, 
steady, and calculated purpose; and 
Burns—though the office into which 
he was degraded forced him to be 
both from home, and in the ale-house 
professionally —continued a regular 
family man, instructing his children 
and bearing up against extreme po- 
verty, till persecution the most un- 
just, and neglect the most disgraceful, 
broke his heart; and, even then, 
though his family was six persons, 
and his income never more than se- 
venty pounds a year, and seldom so 
much, he died without being in debt. 

All men of the present day, and 
Englishmen of almost any day, would 
wonder why a man who was thus 
highly taleated, and thus resolutely 
determined to be virtuous, could be 
“the man cast away,” in any conn- 
try, and especially in a country like 
Scotland, where the sounds of patri- 
olism, and patronage, and encourage- 
ment to literature are so loud. This 
wonder increases, wheo one consi- 
ders, that Burus was exactly the man 
of whom Scotland, at that time, stood 
much in need. ‘This part of the case 
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is put with so much force and truth 
by Mr. Lockhart, that we shall quote 
his words :— 

“Darkly as the career of Burns 
was destived to terminate, there can 
be no doubt that he made his first 
appearance at a period highly fa- 
vourable for his reception as a Bri- 
tish, and especially as a Scottish po- 
et. Nearly forty years had elapsed 
since the death of Thomson :—Col- 
lins, Gray, Goldsmith, had succes- 
sively disappeared :—Dr. Johnson 
had belied the rich promise of his 
early appearance, and confined him- 
self to prose, and Cowper had hardly 
begun to be recognised as having any 
considerable pretensions to fill the 
long-vacant throne in England, At 
home—without derogation from the 
merits either of Douglas or the Min- 
strel, be it said—men must have gone 
back at least three centuries to find 
a Scottish poet at all entitled to be 
considered as of that high order to 
which the generous criticism of Mac- 
kenzie at once admitted ‘the Ayr- 
shire Ploughman.’ Of the form and 
garb of his composition, much, un- 
questionably and avowedly, was de- 
rived from his more immediate pre- 
decessors, Ramsay and Ferguson: 
but there was a bold mastery of hand 
in his picturesque descriptions, to 
produce any thing equal to which it 
was necessary to recall the days of 
Christ’s Kirk on the Green, and 
Peebles to the Play: and in his more 
solemn pieces, a depth of inspiration, 
and a massive energy of language, to 
which the dialect of his country had 
been a stranger, at least since ‘ Dun- 
bar the Mackar.” The Muses of 
Scotland had “never indeed been si- 
lent, and the ancient minstrelsy of 
the land, of which a slender portion 
had as yet been committed to the 
safeguard of the press, was handed 
from generation to generation, and 
preserved in many a fragment, faith- 
ful images of the peculiar tenderness, 
and peculiar humour, of the national 
fancy and character—precious repre- 
sentations, which Buras himself ne- 
ver surpassed in his. happiest efforts. 
But these were fragments; and, with 


a scanty handful of exceptions, the 
best of them, at least of the serious 
kind, were very ancient. Among 
the numberless effusions of the Jaco- 
bite Muse, valuable as we now con- 
sider them for the record of manners 
and events, it would be difficult to 
point out half a dozen strains, wor- 
thy, for poetical excellence alone, of a 
place among the old chivalrous ballads 
of the Southern, or even of the High- 
land Border, Generations had pass- 
ed away since any Scottish poet had 
appealed to the sympathies of his 
countrymen in a lofty Scottish strain.” 

“It was reserved for Burns to in- 
terpret the inmost soul of the Scottish 
peasant in all its moods, and in verse 
exquisitely and intensely Scottish, 
without degrading either his senti- 
ments or his language with one touch 
of vulgarity. Such is the delicacy 
of native taste, and the power of a 
truly masculine genius.” 

But though Burns was just the man 
who was wanting to give a beam of 
glory to his country, and though he 
came at the particular time, and 
found an introduction to those who 
had, as it were, the keeping of the 
country’s honour, they had the folly, 
the cold-blooded cruelty, to throw 
him away; aud however they may 
palter and shuffle, and equivocate 
about the matter, they threw him 
away for this little, and truly dirty 
reason—that he was of nobler mind, 
and mightier powers than themselves. 
They may lecture, and they may lie; 
but the brand is on them, and all the 
labour even of their viscous tongues 
will never be able to lick it off. 

It is hard that this should be the 
case; and that we should write it, 
or read it, or certify its truth, is gall 
and wormwocd; but it stands upon 
the record, and no pigment will hide 
it, no tool will scrape it, and no de- 
tergent will bleach it away, They 
may build monuments to their own 
vanity; and they may carve upon 
them what they please; but the 
words that will, in the judgment of 
every honest man, brandeo aud 
blacken over the whole, are, “ De- 
stroyed by an ungrateful country :” 
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—and they may meet and carouse, 
and make speeches—and they who 
battened upon the bard in his mise- 
ry, may be foremost and loudest,— 
and they may thump the table at his 
name, roar out his songs, quaff till 
they reel; but in the midst of all 
this, “the fingers of a man’s hand 
will come forth, and write upon the 
wall” words of sorrow and of re- 
proach, which will be eterna) as the 
name and the songs of the bard, 
Aye, and when years and ages shall 
have rolled away, when the dust 
shall have been gathered to the dust, 
and not a tittle of the Edinburgh li- 
terati, during the ten fatal vears, 
from 1786 to 1796, shall be found 
even in the limbo of waste paper, 
the memorial and the execration of 
this act of slow moral poisoning will 
be as fresh as ever. 

Even from Mr. Lockhart’s book 
—from the showing of a man who 
cannot be presumed to have had any 
wish to show it—there is an impres- 
sion of the progress of the evil deed, 
though that impression be given ra- 
ther by some dacune that want filling 
up, than from any thing that is said. 

Before Burns went to Edinburgh, 
he was by no means addicted to 
drinking ; and, indeed, a young man 
whose average yearly income, over 
and above his food, was about seven 
pounds, out of which he had to clothe 
himself and buy his few books, and 
of which, after all, he made some 
savings which helped to stock the 
farm of Massgiel, could not possibly 
indulge much in that way. The first 
three or four months that he was in 
Edinburgh he was equally abstemi- 
ous, except in the companies where 
he was invited to be gazed at; and 
so careful was he, that he shared the 
room and the bed of a writer’s cierk ; 
and had the “ gentry” only had the 
decency to shut their dvors against 
him in the beginning as they did in 
the end, Burns would have gone 
back to the country uncontaminated 
even in idea, But though they gave 
him some patronage for his book,— 
a thing, by the way, that he did not 
heed to thank them for—and though 
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they initiated him in their dissipa- 
tion, in which, then especially, and 
even now, Edinburgh outrages every 
other place in the kingdom,—they 
gave him no friendship. He spent 
an entire season in Edinburgh, saw 
all the “gentry” in it, was univer- 
sally described as a most sensible 
man and delightful companion ; and 
yet, at the end of the time, the ovly 
persons who had attached themselves 
to him,. or indeed shown any hearty 
desire of doing so, were, a school- 
master of irascible temper, vulgar 
manners, and dissipated habits, and 
a clerk, who, though free from those 
offensive qualities, was certainly no 
(Edipus. The one of these was 
subsequently his “ Boswell” in the 
south of Scotland, and the other in 
the north ; and after “ seeing” Edin- 
burgh for two years, Burns, who at 
that time had powers that would 
have done honour to any situation, 
was—made an exciseman, with fifty 
pounds a year! 

This was bad enough; but there 
was worse to follow. As might have 
been foreseen—and prevented—the 
discharge of his duty as an excise- 
man, which, even on the showing of 
his enemies, Burns discharged with 
great fidelity, were incompatible with 
his proper management of his farm 5 
and thus he was forced to give that 
up, retire.to the litle scandal-deal- 
ing provincial capital, Dumfries, and 
depend wholly ou his seventy pounds 
a year, with which his more labori- 
ous duties there were rewarded, Ex- 
cise officers have never been, in Scot- 
land, characters which stand very 
high, and they have not always de- 
served it. Thus the very calling of 
the bard banished him from the so- 
ciety of the small gentry who, unable 
to spend their winters in Edinburgh, 
spent them in Dumfries. ‘This must 
have irritated him on the one hand, 
and on the other it forced him to 
associate with his brother officers ; 
an association which was not very 
likely either to elevate his mind or 
improve his morals. If the “ gen- 
try” of Edinburgh were afraid of 
being eclipsed by the rustic bard, 
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much more must they of Dumfries 
have been; and as, in such coteries, 
there are usually very choice sub- 
jects for satire, they had no reason 
to hope that the bard would spare 
them. This led to irritation in the 
first instance, and in the second, to 
revenge, 

At that time the French revolu- 
tion broke out; and, singular as it 
may seem, the effects of it were, 
perhaps, more baneful in Scotland 
than in any other country. Those 
who were in power, in that country, 
were needy, rapacious, and venal ; 
and if they could but recommend 
themselves to the notice of the state, 
they did not much mind the way in 
which they did it; alarm and trea- 
chery were the order of the day; 
aud if any of the minions could suc- 
ceed in making it be believed that 
any maa, more especially a man of 
talents, was a democrat—disaflected 
to the king, and more especially to 
the minister, it was the same as find- 
ing a treasure. The tools of this 
miserable faction, partly out of ha- 
tred to talents of which they were 
afraid, and partly in the hope that 
they would thereby win what they 
had not ability to work for, marked 
Burns as their prey. The bold, open 
and manly character of the bard, 
rendered him an easy victim to those 
vermin; and for some words, of 
course spoken in hours of convivi- 
ality, and some foolish matters about 
toasts, he was reported as a danger- 
ous and suspected person ; and every 
lie that any one professing pseudo- 
loyalty chose to form against him, 
was believed. In consequence, that 
society which had drawn him out of 
the country by its plaudits deserted 
him 3; and, in mental agony that can- 
not well be described, he sunk into 
an early grave—fell a victim to neg- 
lect and treachery in the very prime 
of bis days. No sooner had they 
procured his death than they came 
with their crocodile tears ; and men, 
whe might with oue word have avert- 
ed the catastrophe, but did not, came 
fawning in to steal a little fame by 
being mourners at his bier. 


All the neglect, and all the perse. 
cution that he suffered, could not, 
however, destroy the immortal spark 
within him, Even in these years, 
in which he bore the iniquities of a 
degraded country and a despicable 
faction, Burns poured forth some of 
the choicest of his lyrics. For any 
thing but fame—and that to a man 
who, upon the brink of starvation 
himself, is fattening others, is not 
quite enough—his muse might as 
well have been silent. For the songs 
which he contributed to Johnson's 
collection, Burns got two copies of 
the book ! and for the labour of years 
towards that of Thomson, he re- 
ceived five pounds as a gift, and five 
pounds as an alms! 

Mr. Lockhart’s closing remarks on 
the character of Burns, have in them 
a great deal of truth, good seuse, and 
fair critical acumen. 

“ Asto Burns’s want of education 
and knowledge, Mr, Campbell may 
not have considered, but he must 
admit, that whatever Burus’s oppor- 
tunities had been at the time when 
he produced his first poem, sucha 
man as he was not likely to be a 
hard reader, (which he certainly 
was,) and a constant observer of men 
and manners, in a much wider circle 
of society than almost any other great 
poet has ever moved in, from three- 
and-twenty to eight-and-thirty, with- 
out having thoroughly removed any 
pretext for auguring unfavourably on 
that score, of what he might have 
been expected to produce in the 
more elaborate departments of his 
art, had his life been spared to the 
usual limits of humanity, In another 
way, however, I cannot help sus- 
pecting that Burns’s enlarged know- 
ledge, both of men and books, pro- 
duced an unfavourable effect, rather 
than otherwise, on the exertions, such 
as they were, of his later years. His 
generous spirit was open to the im- 
pression of every kind of excellence; 
his lively imagination, bending its 
own vigour to whatever it touched, 
made him admire even what other 
people try to read in vain ; and after 
uavelling, as he did, over the gene- 
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ral surface of our literature, he ap- 
pears to have been somewhat star- 
tled at the consideration of what he 
himself had, in comparative igno- 
rance, adventured, and to have been 
more intimidated than encouraged 
by the retrospect. In most of the 
new departments in which he made 
some trial of his strength, (such, for 
example, as the moral Epistle in 
Pope’s vein, the heroic satire, &c.,) 
he appears to have soon lost heart, 
and paused, There is indeed one 
magnificent exception in J'am o’ 
Shanter,—a piece which no one can 
understand without believing, that 
had Burns pursued that walk, and 
poured out his stores of traditionary 
lore, embellished with his extraordi- 
nary powers of description of all 
kinds, we might have had from his 
hand a series of national tales, unit- 
ing the quaint simplicity, sly humour, 
and irresistible pathos of another 
Chaucer, with the strong and grace- 
ful versification, and masculine wit 
and sense of another Dryden, 
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“ This was a sort of fecling that 
must have in time subsided. But let 
us not waste words in regretting what 
might have been, where so much is, 
Burns, short and painful as were his 
years, has left behind him a volume 
in which there is inspiration for eve- 
ry fancy, and music for every mood ; 
which lives, and will live in strength 
and vigour—‘ to soothe’ as a gene- 
rous lover of genius has* said— the 
sorrows of how many a lover, to in- 
flame the patriotism of how many a 
soldier, to fan the fires of how many 
a genius, to disperse the gloom of 
solitude, appease the agonies of pain, 
encourage virtue, and show vice ils 
ugliness ;7—a volume, in which, cen- 
turies hence, as now, wherever a 
Scotsman may wander, he will find 
the dearest consvlation of his exile, 
Already has 


Glory without end 
Scattered the clouds away ; and on that name 
attend 
The tears and praises of all time.” 





VARIETIES. 


SAGACIOUS CONJECTURE. 

MHERE was found on an ame- 

thyst (and the same afterwards 
occurred on the front of an ancient 
temple) a number of marks or indents, 
which had long perplexed inquirers ; 
and more particularly as similar 
marks or indeuts were frequently 
observed in ancient monuments. It 
occurred to the autiquary, Pcirese, 
that these marks were nothing more 
than holes for small -nails, which had 
formerly fastened litile lamina, which 
represented so many Greek letters. 
This hint of bis own suggested to 
him to draw lines from one hole to 
another; and he beheld the amethyst 
reveal the name of the sculptor, the 
frieze of the temple, and the name of 
the god. This curious discovery has 
been since frequently applied. 


METALLIC CAISSONS. 
Every day some new application 
of cast iron is made to purposes of 


general utility, and now a patent has 
been obtained for metailic caissons, 
applicable to the construction of 
piers, harbours, embankments, break- 
waters, basins, locks, quays, docks, 
mill-dams, roads through morasses, 
foundations of light houses, aque- 
ducts, and other works requiring great 
expedition or durability. The cais- 
son is a hollow metallic box, open 
generally both at the bottom and top, 
the thickness of the sides proportion- 
ed to the strength and gravity requir- 
ed, and the mode of uniting being by 
dove-tail. The results of various cal- 
culations of the comparative expense 
of granite and cast iron caisson 
works, give from twenty to more than 
fifty per cent. in favour of the latter, 
and the advantage in the saving of 
time, which, in works on the coast, 
is obviously of the highest impor- 
tance, it is estimated, will be at 
least four-fifths in favour of the 
latter. 
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+. STAMP ACT. 

When Dr. Franklin was agent in 
England for the province of Pennsyl- 
vania, he was frequently applied to 
by the ministry for his opinion re- 
specting the operation of the Stamp 
Act ; but his answer was uniformly 
the same, “ that the peeple of Ame- 
rica would never submit to it.” Af- 
ter the news of the destruction of the 
stamped papers had arrived in Eng- 
land, the ministry again sent for the 
Doctor to consult with; and in con- 
clusion offered this proposal :—* That 
if the Americans would engage to 
pay for the damage done in the de- 
struction of the stamped paper, &c. 
the parliament would then repeal the 
act.” The Doctor having paused 
upon this question for some time, at 
last answered it as follows :—This 
puts me in mind of a Frenchman, 
who, having heated a poker red-hot, 
ran furiously into the street, and ad- 
dressing the first Englishman he met 
there, ‘* Hah! Monsieur, voulez vous 
give me de plaisir, de satisfaction, to 
let me run this poker only one foot 
into your body?” “ My body!” re- 
plied the Englishman: “ What do 
you mean ?”—* Vel den, only so far,” 
marking about six inches. ‘ Are 
you mad?” returned the other; “I 
tell you, if you don’t go about your 
business, [’i! knock you down.” 
* Vel den,” said the Frenchman, soft- 
ening his voice and manner; “ Vil 
you, my good Sir, only be so obliging 
&s to pay me for the trouble and ez- 
pense of heating this poker!” 





QUERIES. 

Bishop Berkeley, among a set of 
queries, bas the following, which are 
pertinent to existing circumstances : 
** Whether one may not be allowed to 
conceive and suppose a society or 
nation of human creatures, clad in 
woollen cloths aod stuffs ; eating good 
bread, beef, and mutton, poultry, and 
fish in great plenty; drinking ale, 
mead, and cider; inhabiting decent 
houses, built of brick and marble; 
taking their pleasure in fair parks and 
gardens; depending on no foreign 
imports for food and raiment ?”—al- 


so, “ Whether there may not be found 
a people who so contrive as to be 
impoverished by their trade ?” 





BOSSUET. 

Many original, and hitherto un- 
heard of, manuscripts of this cele- 
brated historian and divine have been 
brought to light in France, and are 
at present in the course of printing 
at Paris. 





CONDUCTIBILITY. 

Roll thin writing-paper round a 
brass or other metal rod, and hold 
the papered part over the flame ofa 
spirit lamp; the paper will not be 
singed, nor otherwise injured, owing 
to the conducting power of the metal 
on which it is laid. A person made 
a steel escapement-wheel for a clock, 
and intended tempering the points of 
the teeth, by means of a blowpipe; 
but he failed, owing to the conducting 
power of the rest of the wheel. 





In Paris there are scores of little 
shops where gentlemen may sit on a 
raised bench, and read the newspa- 
pers whilst a garcon cleans their 
boots—for two sous, These shops 
are neatly fitted up, and are general- 
ly situated near the theatres or the 
public promenades. 





ARTIFICIAL STONE. 

Mr. W. Ranger, of Brighton, has 
succeeded in perfecting an invention, 
which is- intended to be substituted 
for bricks or stone, It is an artificial 
stone, much harder than bricks or 
stone, being equal in durability to 
granite, and it has also the advantage 
of being considerably cheaper. Mr. 
Ranger has been occupied a consi- 
derable time in bringiug this discove- 
ry to perfection, which he has now 
so far accomplished, that it is his in- 
tention to employ it altogether in the 
first building which he may erect. 
It is capable of being modelled to 
any shape, and in any way that may 
be desired, and has, when put up, 
the appearance of Portland stone ; of 
course, no cement is required in the 
construction of buildings, in which it 
is employed. 





